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Platform of the 
SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY 
OF VA., INC. 


for 1932:— : 


CMT KS 


{ Larger Business 





through Better Service 


— to Policyholders and be 
_ ae the Public 


{1 Stately Entrance with a Friendly Welcome 


Give your patronage and confidence to it, because— 


Behind the modern Industrial Life and Health contracts issued by this 
Corporation stand 
Paid-in Capital of $150,000.00 
Surplus of over $250,000.00 
Policy Reserve of over $475.000.00 


39 years of continuous operation 


During which time this Corporation has built a Nationwide reputation for 


prompt and satisfactory service to policyholders and claimants. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA., INC. 


Home Office: THIRD AND CLAY STREETS, RICHMOND, VA. 





CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 





MORE DENTISTS NEEDED 





Prepare now for Service and Great Financial Rewards 


DENTAL DEPARTMENT OF MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
IS READY 


To Train You. Write for Information to 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 








Tue CHEYNEY TRAINING 


ScHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
(A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL) 


CHEYNEY, PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA State Normal School 

offering, in a addition to the regular Normal 
Academic Course of two years, professional 
three year courses in Home Economics and 
Shop Work. 
A diploma | from any of these courses makes a 
graduate el ligt ible to teach in the public schools 
of Pennsylva 


For further information and catalog, write 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal 
CHEYNEY, PA. 


Fn 





WAH DE ABONNIE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
GOOD, PAYING POSITION 


Apply NOW for Summer Schoo! Work 
Register NOW for Fall Openings 
We work earnestly and persistently to place all our 
registrants Application form sent on request 


208 E. Cherry St. NORMAL, ILL. 




















Howard University 
| Washington, D. C. | 


Registration for Spring Quarter in all Schools 
and Colleges March 20, 1932 


New students admitted to day and evening 
classes in the Academic Colleges 
and the School of Religion 


For further information write 


| 
The Registrar 
Howard University, 





FISK 
UNIVERSITY 


The College 
The Music School 
Graduate Department 


Summer Quarter, 1932 
for Graduate and 
Senior Students 


For Particulars, Address The Dean 


Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 


STORER COLLEGE 


Harpers Ferry, West Virginia 
Founded, 1867 Henry T. McDonald, Pres. 


Co-educational, Magnificent location, high, dry and 
healihy. Thorough educational standards. 


A school which believes that character formation 
under Christian influences is of first importance. 
For catalog and information, address 


THE REGISTRAR 




















Washington, D. C. 











BRICK JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Under Auspices American Missionary Ass'n, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


JOHN C. WRIGHT, President 


An Institution accredited by the State of 
North Carolina 


orramina s COURSES IN supa AND semen 


1GH SCHOOL, PRE-MEDICAL, TEACHE 
TRAINING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND Music 


Christian but no: denominational. Fine traditions, 
Superior board and living conditions. Limited 
opportunties for self-help. One of the most beauti- 
ful campuses in the South. Lowest fees for highest 
grade of educational service. ° 


For full particulars write 


The Registrar 
BRICKS, N. C. 


Competent Stenographers 


If a student doesn’t graduate from Duncan's 
Business School it is either because his head 
cannot retain principles of instruction or that 
his hands are too slow of execution. Coopera- 
tion of head and hands in shorthand and typing, 
combined with other adequate knowledge, will 
make a student an enviable entity, and that is 
what the business man wants. The principal will 
not embarrass the student nor impose upon the 
business man by graduating non-entities. Write 
Dunean’s Business School, 1227 S. 17th St., 
Phila., Pa. Spring term begins April 4th. 


BISHOP 
COLLEGE 


Marskall. Texas 


An Aggressive Accredited Senior College 
with a Modern Program, the Personal 
Touch, and the University Mind. 


EDUCATION 
RELIGION 
MUSIC . 
BUSINESS 
The highest recognition accorded by 
State Boards of Education, the American 
Medical Association, and the Association 
of Colleges for Negro Youth. 
INFORMATION FURNISHED UPON 
APPLICATION 


Joseph J. Rhoads — President 


SCHOOL OF: 





TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College 


of Highest Grade 


Approved by Great Educational Agencies 
and leading Graduate Schools of the 
Country. 

UNEXcELLED LocaTION. 


STRONG FAacuLty. 
SPLENDID EQuIPMENT. 
Plant worth 
one and one-half millien 
For further particulars address 
The President or the Dean 
TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


TALLADEGA ALABAMA 
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1866 1932 


RUST COLLEGE 


POLICY—Co-Educational. 


COURSES—Quarter-hour credit system, Liberal Arts; 
Elementary and Advanced Courses in Education; 
Pre-Medical, Home Economics, Music and Business, 


FACULTY—University trained. 


For further information write: 
L. M. McCoy, President 
Holly Springs, Mississippi 


THE Y. W. C. A. SCHOOL OF 
Vocational and Trade Training 


COMPLETE COURSES PREPARING for a VARIETY 
of POSITIONS in 


SECRETARIAL or BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS 
THE DRESSMAKING and other DRESS TRADES 
HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT 
THE BEAUTY CULTURE TRADES 
GARMENT MACHINE OPERATION TRADES 
*e 


ENGLISH, CULTURAL COURSES. and THE 
MUSIC SCHOOL for SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
** 


Offered as full-time or part-time day or evening, or 
as short unit courses 


*e 
EMPHASIS ON PLACEMENT 
Special Living Rates for Out-of-Town Students 
** 


179 W. 137th St., New York, N. Y. Audubon 3-7900 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 
Founded 1865 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


COLLEGE AND THEO- 
LOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


Courses Leading to the Follow- 
ing Degrees: A.B., B.S., Th.B. 


and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Particulars, Address: 
THE DEAN, 
SHAW UNIVERSITY 
Raleigh, N. C. 





St. Mary’s School 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, 
under the direction of the sisters of St. 
Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
6138 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making income tax 
reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 

Tespondence students. 


198 West 134th St., New York City 


WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Good Auto Mechanics, Blacksmiths, Carpenters, 
Cooks, Seamstresses, Typists, Stenographers, 
Bookkeepers. 


Downingtown Industrial 


and Agricultural School 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
(Under the Supervision of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction.) 
SPECIALIZES 


In training good workers and good citizens and 
offers to boys and girls over thirteen years of age 


Healthy Climate Outside of City 

Faculty of College-trained Teachers 

Junior and Senior High School Courses 

Properly Supervised Athletic and Social 
Recreation 


For further information writ 
J. H. N 


e 
. WARING, JR., Principal 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


An Accredited 
"Class A” College 


Founded 1867 


Conducted under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church. 

A four-year College Course is offered, 
including Pre-Medical and Teacher Train- 
ing features. 

A College Preparatory Department, 
Training School for Nurses and School 
for Religious and Social Workers are 
connected with the College. 

Thorough training, healthy environ- 
ment, Christian influences. 


For catalog and information write 
the Registrar, 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Address: 


THE ATLANTA 
SCHOOL of 
8% SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for 
TRAINED NEGROES 
in Social Work 


The Atlanta School 

of Social Work 
Gives training in every branch of techni- 
cal Social Work and in addition offers 
special preparation for the special prob- 
lems which confront social workers in 

Negro Communities. 

_ 
For Further Information Address the 
Director 

Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
239 Auburn Avenue Northeast 

Atlanta, Georgia 

















PAINE 
COLLEGE 


Augusta, Ga. 


Fully accredited 
“A” grade college. 
Second semester begins 
Jan. 23, 1932 


Write now for particulars to 


E. C. Peters, President. 








LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New Modern Dormitory open in September 
Preference given to well prepared students of high standing 


Application should be made early to insure admission 


WM. HALLOCK JOHNSON, President Lincoln University, Chester County, Pennsylvania 
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address must be given and two weeks’ notice 1s necessary. Manuscripts and 
drawings seledins te colored people are desired. They must be accom 


IRENE C. MALVAN, BUSINESS MANAGER 


Tux Crisis was founded in 1910 and is the official organ of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. It is conducted by an 
Editorial Board, consisting of W. E. B. Du Bois, Editor-in-chief, Walter White, Herbert J. Seligmann and Rachel Davis Du Bois. 













FORECAST 








NEXT MONTH: 


Communism and the Negro 
with a discussion by VANN of 
the Pittsburg Courier, MOORE 
of the New York Age, 
FRANKLIN of the Kansas City 
Call, DABNEY of the Cincin- 
nati Union, and DUNGEE of 
the Black Dispatch. 








We are also expecting BIBB 
of the Whip, ABBOTT of the 
Defender and MITCHELL of 
the Argus. 










Juan Latino, slave and 
humanist. 
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CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 
AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE 
PRESENTS STRONG FACULTY 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Offers the Following Courses: 
THEOLOGICAL 
LrspeRAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Domestic ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music 


A School of Liberal Training with Distinct 
Religious Atmosphere. All Athletics 


Next Session September 16 
For Information Address 
W. J. TRENT, President 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


A private College for men, and a 
Theological Seminary. 

The College is on the approved list of the 

Southern Association of Colleges and _ the 

American Medical Association and is a mem- 

ber of the Association of American Colleges. 


Graduates are admitted to Graduate and 
Professional schools. 


Ideal location. First class equipment. Large 
endowment. 


Character building one of the chief aims of 
the institution. 


H. L. McCrorey, President 


MorEHOUSE COLLEGE 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, School of Religion 


oA N institution famous within recent 
years for its emphasis on all sides 
of manly development—the only insti- 
tution in the far South devoted solely 
to the education of Negro young men. 


Graduates given high ranking by 
greatest northern universities. Debat- 
ing, Y. M. C. A., athletics, all live fea- 
tures. 

FOR INFORMATION, Address 
S. H. ARCHER, President 


Washington Business Institute 
209 West 125th St. New York City 


A professional school of collegiate grade 
specializing in GENERAL BUSINESS and 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 


REGISTER NOW 


Class & Individual Instruction Day & Evening 
Catalogue upon Request 


The Best School 
For The 


BEST MEN AND WOMEN 
VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


COORDINATED WOMEN’S COL- 
LEGE WITH A SPLENDID NEW 
DORMITORY 


UNEXCELLED DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Graduates are Equipped to Enter upon a 
Definite Profession or to Continue in Ad- 
vanced Study. 


For Information Address 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us 
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Learn 
A Profession 


Become Independent and 

Make $50.00 to $75.00 a 

Week After Learning the 
APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 


You Can Enter 
School Any Time 


Classes, Afternoons 
and Evenings 


A RECENT GRADUATING CLASS 


Prices Reasonable 
Terms Arranged 


APEX COLLEGE 


(Registered) 


200 West 135th St., 


New York City 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 





HOSPITALS FOR NURSE TRAINING 


Btate accredited. 
Three year course in 
general nursing. 50 
bed hespital. On ap- 
proved list of Amer- 
lean College ef Sur- 
geons. Free tuition, 
board and reom, 
\ext-books, uniferms; 
«iso monthly eash 
allowanee. Ideal lo- 
eation, 1,000 feet 
above sea level. Only 
High School Grad- 


=e 
she 
*f 
*~ 
: 


Write to, Ethel M. Bigham, R. N. 
Supt. of Nurses 


BURRELL MEMORIAL HosPITAaL 


Roanoke, Va. 





CORRESPONDENCE COURSES in 


Fraternal Hospital School 


Offers three years’ course to High School Grad- 
uates in General Nursing to young women, be- 
tween the ages of 19-35, in an accredited school, 
modern class rooms, Ideal Nurses Residence with 
Tennis Court. Uniforms and Text books furnished, 
tlso affiliation with 300 bed Hospital. 


Apply to Supt. 
42 Dorsey St.. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


The Whittaker Memorial Hospital 


accredited school for nurses 


Offers a three year course in general nursing to 
High School graduates over eighteen years of age; 
monthly cash allowance. 


Apply to M. R. Helmes, R.N. 
Supt. of School of Nursing 


1014 29th STREET NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


SS 


Prof. Krause School of Music 
64 West 139th St., N. Y. City 
Violin and Piano taught by Experienced 


Teachers. Very Low Rates. One Lesson Free. 
Special Attention to Beginners Affiliated with 


Wade's Conservatory of Music. 


Appointments made at any time. 


W. Astor Morgan — Jean Stor 


Music Arranged 
Voice — Piano — Harmony 
Voices Coached 
Special Arrangements of Spirituals 


Studio 
276 W. 132nd St., New York City 


Phone Edgecombe 4-9534 


WADE’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


AFFILIATED INSTRUCTORS 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Courses in All Branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. A Special Course for Teachers. 
Certificates and Diplomas Awarded 
2078 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 


Phone: Mme E. G. Wade, Directress 
Tillinghast 5-5462 H. C. Coley, Business Mer. 


Singers who teach Teachers who sing 


ee WATSON ins 


Soprano Tenor 
Apt. 10.E 


409 EDGECOMBE AVENUE 
Phone BRadhurst 2-0914 


E. ALDAMA JACKSON 


Associate American Guild of Organists — Graduate Institute of Musical Art 


Conterpoint. 


Elementary Harmony, Advanced Harmony, Elementary 
Advanced Conterpoint — Results Guaranteed 


Musie and Manuscripts Transposed — Melodies Harmonized. Write for Information 
Studios: $355 West 145th Street, New York City. Telephone: EDgecombe 4-3688 
(Endorsed by Dr. Percy Geotschius, Institute of Musical Art) 
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MORGAN 
COLLEGE 


(Co-educational ) 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


+4 


LOCATION—College town between 
North and South. 

COURSES—Semester credit system. 
B.A. B.S., B.S. in Education, B.S. 
in Home Economics, B.S. in Indus 
trial Education. Music. 

RATING—Accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland,—the State Board of Edu- 
cation in Maryland,—the Regents of 
the University of New York,— 
American Medical Association. 


PGLICY—Co-educational. 


SITE—Eighty-five acres, beautiful 
scenery, athletic fields. 


DORMITORIES—Equipped and _ su- 
pervised. 


REGISTRATION—First semester, 
Sept. 19th; second semester, Feb. 4th; 
Summer School, June 27th. 


SUMMER SCHOOL—Six weeks. 
June 27th to August 5th. 


INFORMATION—Address Edward N., 
Wilson, Registrar. 













ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 















Graduate Courses 







Specializing in Adult Education 
316 W. 139th St., N. Y. City. 
AU-dubon 3-5470 


Leading to the degree of 
MASTER OF ARTS 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 




















20 College Trained 
-Instructors. 


Complete Civil Service 
and Business Train- 
ing. 

Journalism. 

Cultural Courses. 

Theology—Art. 
































Registration for spring session begins 
January 25th. 


For Catalogue Address: 
R. JAMES COOPER, Director 


Florida Normal and 


Collegiate Institute 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


(The Ancient City of Sunshine Land) 



















Beautifel Situation and Healthful Location. 

Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosp%ere. 

Noted for Honest and Thorough Work, 










































Fully Accredited for 
Teachers’ Certificates by State Board 
Home-like Dormitory Life with Careful Supervision 
Live Athletic and Literary Interests 

COURSES: College, Academy and Music. 


Expenses Very Reasonable 























Catalog and other literature sent free upon request 


Address: J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 
KNOXVILLE, TENN 





























Junior HicH 
Senior HIGH 
TEACHER TRAINING 
Juntor CoLLece Courses 
Pre-MEDICAL AND VOCATIONAL CourRsEs 






Braithwaite Business School 
“The School That Gets Results” 
Established 1920 
Business and Secretarial Courses 
Enter Anytime 
Students Qualify for Positions in 6 to 9 Months 
Capable and Practical Teachers 


2376-7th Ave. New York City 

















For further infermation address 


NATHAN W. COLLIER, Pres. 































DO YOU WANT TO 
MAKE MONEY ? 
sell 
THE CRISIS 


in your neighborhood, among your friends, 





: y d 
ENROLL NOW! 
Qualify for pleasant, profitable, 
dignified profession. PORO 
Graduates pass State Boards. 
MODERN METHODS 
EXPERT INSTRUCTION 
MODERATE COSTS 


For Full information Write , 


POR COLLEGE, inc. 


4415 SOUTH PARKWAY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ettcniinaen 
or 
PORO SCHOOL OF NEW YORK 


1997 Seventh Ave.—Phone: UNiv. 4-5721 
New York, N. Y. 

















throughout your community. 
A liberal commission is allowed on each copy. 


Write for an agent’s application at once. 












CIRCULATION DEPT. 
Room 405, 69 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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As the Eagle Soars 


It takes a well-spent lifetime, and perhaps more, to crystallize in us that for which we exist. 


Let your doing be an exercise, not an exhibition. 


Man is a nerve of the cosmos, dislocated, trying to quiver into place. 


A true individual is-not conformative but formative. 


We move and hustle but lack rhythm. 


We should have a living spirit and the ability too spiritualize experience. 


We do not suffer: seldom does our essence suffer, but pride, vanity, egotism suffer in us. 


My breathing is the Great Breath broken into nostrils. 


Whatever is, is sacred. 


JEAN TOoMER, 


As the Crow Flies 


What we call the Hypocrisy of 
Hypocrisies is to see England (her lap 
filled with the loot of Hong Kong and 
half the rest of the earth, seized under 
every excuse of cheating, stealing, 
lying and killing), France (gorged 
with Indo China and Africa), and the 
United States (with Hawaii, the Phil- 
ippines, Nicaragua, Porto Rico and 
Haiti), all crying “Shame!” to Japan, 
whom they forced to choose between 
militarism or suicide. 


The New York Telephone Company 
sure has some shrewd boys running it. 
In three years, they have given 
$233,413 to “Charity”—including the 
Red Cross, unemployment and hospitals 
—and charged it to “operating ex- 
penses,” so as to fool the public as to 
their rate of profit. 


Mr. Hurley of the Cabinet, who is 
too big to heed either Senate or House, 
has settled matters about the Philip- 
pines. Of course, a white Southerner 
knows when yellow men should have 
the right to govern themselves. He 
knew this before he left Oklahoma for 
Manila. 


The New York bankers in big pow- 
wow assembled and pointing with pride 
to the thousands of bank failures of 
recent years, opine that the man who 
doesn’t put his money in a bank and 
stop hoarding is a fool. All right, let’s 
be fools a while longer. 


All persons who understand what 
President Hoover’s recent legislation 
about banks and bonds and credit really 
means are asked to write the White 
House and explain. There are prizes 
for the best essay and no questions 
asked or figures required. 

ee 

Suppose the colored voter had to 
choose between Herbert Hoover and 
Jack Garner of Texas. My God! 

a 

Governor Roosevelt of New York 
has just swapped as sheriff one Tam- 
many ward leader for another, and 
thus gathered up the plaudits of the 
unco guid with one hand, and the New 
York delegation to Chicago with the 
other. Which we call statesmanship 
of a high order. 

€& 

It happens that our 200 idle war- 
ships, which cost more than all the 
endowment for higher education in the 
United States, are loafing about the 
Pacific trying to get into a row with 
Japan in order to stop war. Don’t 
make me laugh! 

8 

Prosperity is in sight again, only 
eight million are idle, and a presidential 
campaign looms. Misery loves com- 
pany. 

& 

You cannot tax the Rich because 
they are too powerful. But you can 
tax hell out of the Poor, and that is 
what the Sales Tax is going to do. 
But how about Hell when it’s loose? 


I’m naturally a peaceful and long- 
suffering person, but I’m saying right 
here and now that the next guy that 
says “Hoarding” to me is going to get 
a full-grown bust right on the end of 
the nose. 

& 

When the Democratic thieves in 
Alabama fell out over the Senatorship, 
the Nation learned what voting means 
in the New aie 


The poor Lindberghs should pray 
God for fewer fool friends and a much 
less efficient gang of policemen and 
secret service braggadocios. 

« 


When the authors and perpetuators 
of the Chinese Exclusion Act begin to 
shed tears over China, it’s time for the 
Dragon to look out for thugs and pick- 
pockets. t 


Died of worry and overwork, fur- 
nished by an ungrateful world and 
envious fatherland—Aristide Briand. 

* 


The murderers of the Bondelschwarz 
are exhorting the League of Nations 
to do “Justice” in Asia. When the 
Union of South Africa demands Jus- 
tice, the devil ought to pray. 

& 


And in the meantime, Germany 
writhes, struggles and slaves, while 
Europe discusses Asia and America 
and clings to its pound of flesh. Hitler 
me no Hindenbergs while Hohenzol- 
lerns howl! 


The Crisis 
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Negro Editors on Communism 


A Symiposium of the American Negro Press 


The Crisis has written to seventeen of the leading Negro editors in America asking their. opinion of 
Communism. Seven of them answer in this issue. Further answers will be published later. 


CARL MURPHY, THE AFRO- 
AMERICAN, MARYLAND 


HE Communist appear to be the 

only party going our way. They 
are as radical as the N. A. A. C. P. 
were twenty years ago. 

Since the abolitionists passed off the 
scene, no white group of national 
prominence has openly advocated the 
economic, political and social equality 
of black folks. 

Mr. Clarence Darrow speaking in 
Washington recently declared that we 
should not care what political candidates 
think of prohibition, the League of 
Nations, the tariff or any other general 
issue. What we should demand, Mr. 
Darrow said, is candidates who are right 
on all questions affecting the colored 
people. I agree with him. 

Communism would appeal to Mr. 
Darrow if he were in my place. 

Communists in Maryland saved 
Orphan Jones from a legal lynching. 
They secured a change of venue from 
the mob-ridden Easton Shore. 

They fought the exclusion of colored 
men from the jury, and on that ground 
financed an appeal of the case to Mary- 
land’s highest court. They compelled 
estimable Judge Duncan of Towson, 
Maryland, to testify that he had never 
considered colored people in picking 
jurors in his court for twenty-six years. 

The Communists are going our way, 
for which Allah be praised. 


P. B. YOUNG, NORFOLK 
JOURNAL AND GUIDE, 
VIRGINIA 


ECAUSE we _ recognize that 

throughout all ages new voices and 
new movements for the creation of a 
better social order have always been 
anathema to the “old guards” and the 
“stand-patters” of the period, it has 
been the policy of The Journal and 
Guide not to view Communism as a 
thoroughgoing, death-dealing evil but to 
regard it as just one of the factors in 
a growing world-wide ideal to improve 
the conditions of the under-privileged, 
to make government more the servant 
of all the people, to give the rank and 
file of those who labor a larger share 
in the fruits of production, and to afford 
to all men equality before the law, and 
equal opportunity to work and live. 
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The Communists in America have 
commendably contended for and have 
practiced equality of all races, and in 
their many activities, have accepted 
Negroes into their ranks in both high 
and lowly positions; more, they have 
dramatized the disadvantages of the 
Negro by walking in a body out of a 
jim-crow Pittsburgh hospital, by aiding 
ejected tenement dwellers, and in in- 
dustrial strikes directed by them fight- 
ing against the practice of excluding 
Negroes from labor unions. All these 
accomplishments go to the credit side 
for the Communists. 


To the debit side must go, however, 
the fact that they in their efforts to 
“sell” Communism, have not taken into 
full consideration the economic depend- 
ence of the Negro race, its minority 
position, and the traditional aversion of 
the rank and file of Americans to the 
“blood and thunder” appeals of “revolu- 
tion” and “mass action.” Forgetful, 
they have aroused such charged feelings 
in many sections which make it difficult 
for the best of both races to get to- 
gether and study and correct problems 
in an orderly way. Besides, because the 
Negro is marked racially, he becomes a 
ready target for anti-Communist venom 
whenever that develops as at Camp Hill 
and in Chicago. 

The Negro is patriotic and loyal, if 
he is anything, and Communism has 
gained adherents, and will continue to 
do so, only because traditional Ameri- 
can conditions with their race prejudice, 
economic semi-enslavement, lack of 
equal opportunity, and discrimination 
of all sorts have made the Negro sus- 
ceptible to any doctrine which promises 
a brighter future, where race and color 
will not be a penalty. 

These barriers to the more abundant 
growth of the Negro must be removed, 
but despite the theories behind Com- 
munism, we do not think it offers the 
way out for the Negro which shall be 
most beneficial and lasting in the long 
run. 

If the Negro masses are to be made 
Communism-proof, the disadvantages 
which have been raised against them by 
the white majority in power, must be 
voided by the union of the whites and 
Negroes of vision working together— 
fighting by all legal and sane means the 
proscriptions which are neither Chris- 
tian, humane, or in the spirit of the 
fundamental laws of the land. 


WILLIAM M. KELLEY, AMSTER- 
DAM NEWS, NEW YORK 


” EITHER was there any among 

them that lacked: for as many as 
were possessors of lands or houses, sold 
them, and brought the prices of the 
things that were sold, 

“And laid them down at the apos- 
tles’ feet: and distribution was made 
unto every man according as he had 
need.”—Acts IV; 34, 35. 

This Communistic pronouncement, 
written about two thousand years be- 
fore Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 
issued their famous Communistic Mani- 
festo, proves conclusively that the idea 
back of the middle-class Socialistic 
movement and the working-class Com- 
munistic movement is by no means a 
new one. However, it is only in com- 
paratively recent years that the Negro 
in America has given any thought what- 
ever to the subject. 

Since America’s twelve million Negro 
population is so largely identified with 
the working class, the wonder is not 
that the Negro is beginning, at least, to 
think along Communistic lines, but that 
he did not embrace that doctrine en- 
masse long ago. Oppressed on every 
hand, denied equal educational facilities, 
discriminated against in public places 
and in employment, Jim-Crowed on 
street cars and railroad trains, impris- 
oned for long terms without due pro- 
cess of law and even lynched, it would 
seem that any program—Communistic 
or Socialistic, inaugurated by force or 
brought about by pacifistic means— 
should readily find converts among 
American Negroes. 

The one question for the Negro to 
decide is whether it is better to continue 
to remain loyal to a republican form of 
government under a Federal Constitu- 
tion that is being grossly violated where 
he is concerned, or, to throw his support 
to a communistic form of government 
and help bring about a dictatorship 
under a propertyless white proletariat. 

We have no quarrel with Communism 
in theory for, like Christianity, its doc- - 
trine is applicable to any race or na- 
tionality; but similarly like the latter, 
which was cited to justify human slav- 
ery, and which at the present time 
exerts but little influence against racial 
prejudice, Communism in America can 
also be made to function in a manner 
contrary to its principles and detri- 
mental to the Negro. 
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The treatment given the few thou- 
sand Negroes in Russia under the 
Soviet form of government is not, 
necessarily, the same treatment that 
would be accorded the twelve million 
Negroes in America should this prop- 
ertyless white proletariat come into 
power; for it is this same ignorant 
white class in the North and South 
which now fails to respond to just and 
intelligent appeals for racial and religi- 
ous. tolerance—the same ignorant white 
working class which forms the back- 
bone of every lynching mob. 

Communism in Russia has brought 
about revolutionary reforms affecting 
the welfare of that nation’s hitherto 
subjugated masses ; but these are for the 
most part white. And, white members 
of the party here have, almost without 
exception, revealed themselves as being 
without bias as to race or creed—we 
need have no fear so long as they are 
in control—but it is such a far cry from 
Ku Klux Klanism to Communism, and 
from the narrow-minded, unwieldy 
white working-class in America to the 
unlettered, but wieldy, masses in Russia, 
the Negro can well afford to wait until 
he has more definite information as to 
how Communism in America would be 
practiced by those poor whites upon 
whose shoulders would ultimately fall 
the responsibilities of government. 


E. WASHINGTON RHODES, 
PHILADELPHIA TRIBUNE, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

HETHER for better or for 

worse, thousands of Negroes are 
playing with the Communists. They 
approach Communism, the glittering 
symbol of absolute equality, carefully 
and almost fearfully—as a child takes 
up a strange toy. But the evidence 
shows that Negroes are flirting with 
Communism. Many of them, perhaps, 
without understanding the deeper 
significance of its principles, are preach- 
ing the gospel of the “Reds.” 

Thousands of converts have sought 
solace and comfort within the folds of 
the deep-pink banner of the party of 
Lenin and Stalin. Is it not paradoxical 
that Negroes must seek protection under 
some flag other than the Stars and 
Stripes, the flag for which they have 
fought to keep flying in the cause of 
justice and human liberty ? 

The ideals of the Soviet Union of 
Russia have a fascinating appeal to 
American Negroes because they hold 
out a ray of hope for equality of op- 
portunity which the present American 
system denies to them. 

Thoughtful Negroes may reason that 
the philosophy and economic theories of 
Communism are unsound and will not 
obtain for them a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the products of their labor, 
or a larger degree of justice—but a 
drowning man will grab at a straw. 
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When it is considered that equality 
is the theory of Communism, and that 
inequality is the result of the present 
system, it is amazing that millions of 
Negroes have not joined the folluwers 
of the Red flag, instead of a few 
thousands. 

The Communists have been conduct- 
ing a special drive for Negro adherents. 
They believe that racial prejudice makes 
the Negro a fertile field for the sowing 
of revolutionary propaganda. It will be 
difficult for the seeds to sprout and 
bring forth much fruit because of the 
peculiar love which Negroes have for 
America and American institutions—a 
love which transcends all human under- 
standing. 

I am told that there are more dark- 
skinned than white Communists in 
Philadelphia. If numbers mean suc- 
cess, then the drive for Negro members 
succeeded. In fact, the leaders of the 
movement are anxious now to prevent 
it from becoming a black party. This 
is undesirable because it is the purpose 
of the organizers to make the Com- 
munist party inter-racial. It is difficult 
to ascertain just how seriously Negroes 
are considering the Red movement. I 
doubt that many of those who are mem- 
bers of the “party” would participate 
in a_ revolution requiring physical 
violence. However, the Reds are 
masters of propaganda. They are 
painting vivid pictures of justice and 
equality for all men under a Com- 
munistic form of government. They 
went into Scottsboro and Salisbury with 
banners flying, condemning the persecu- 
tion of Negroes. That these expres- 
sions of goodwill have had their effect 
in swaying Negroes is indisputable. 
Were not Negroes affected thereby, 
they would not be human. 

Whether it is better for the Negro 
to endure his present ills or fly to others 
he knows not of, I am unable to say. 
But this one thing I know—Negroes 
are flirting with Communism; and if it 
develops into something more serious, 
the white American must blame hitnself. 


J. ALSTON ATKINS, HOUSTON 
INFORMER AND TEXAS 
FREEMAN, TEXAS 


BELIEVE that any people who put 
their trust in a name will sooner or 


later be disappointed. A mere shib- 
boleth has never been adequate for the 
solution of personal or group problems. 
The more complex and intricate the 
problem, the less adequate mere words 
become. It is my understanding that in 
Soviet Russia, Communism represents 
the “Plan” by which the Communist 
Party is undertaking to construct a new 
social order. In the life of the Ameri- 
can Negro, Communism does not rep- 
resent any plan for the solution of his 
problems: it is but a name. So far as 


I can discover it represents a planiess _ 


urge to rebel against the oppressions 
and injustices from whicn Negroes 
suffer, It gives me the impression of 
an emotional, desperate effort to break 
away, rather than a scientific and ex- 
perimental program, evolved out of a 
careful and objective study of the facts 
and forces which make the problems of 
American Negroes as a _ minority 
peculiarly different from the problems 
of the homogeneous majority in Soviet 
Russia, or even the oppressed of the 
majority in the United States. 

Furthermore, in Russia, Communism 
is planned, continually improved upon, 
and assiduously worked by the Russians 
themselves from within. In the life of 
the American Negro every expression 
which is labeled “Communism” is for 
the most part both planned and worked 
from without. In my opinion we can 
not solve the problems which Negroes 
face in America except as we develop 
our own plan suited to our own needs, 
and as we ourselves continually improve 
upon and sacrificially and unselfishly 
work that plan from within. It can not 
be done by having some person from 
the outside pin a badge upon our lapels. 

On the other hand, American 
Negroes have no program of their own 
for the solution of their peculiar prob- 
lems; and they have as yet no Lenin 
who is wise enough and_ unselfish 
enough to formulate such a plan, and 
who is in a position to start a tendency 
toward its realization. When such a 
new leader arises, he will no doubt learn 
something from Communism, some- 
thing from the philosophy and program 
of Booker Washington, something from 
the continually developing ideas of 
Du Bois, something from Moton and 
the rest, but more from his own crea- 
tive genius, working upon the facts and 
forces in operation in his own day and 
generation. 

Until that time arrives, Negroes may 
be expected, like other drowning people 
grabbing at straws, to be lured by Com- 
munism and every other name that holds 
out to them bright hopes for relief from 
their burdens. The influence of so- 
called Communistic propaganda in the 
Scottsboro incident is the most natural 
thing in the world for a people who 
must always wait for typical emer- 
gencies to arise, before they decide 
what to do about them. Nor will Negro 
leaders who themselves have no plan, 
—nothing but a hue and cry against the 
dark dangers of Communism,—be able 
to stem this tide. 


FRANK M. DAVIS, THE 
ATLANTA WORLD, GEORGIA 


F, when the United States awoke 
some morning, it were suddenly dis- 
covered that everybody classed as a 
Negro had gone Red, it would cause 
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an immediate change in race relations. 
There might be trouble for a day or so, 


but it would not long last. Whites, 
thoroughly aroused and afraid, would 
attempt to remove those injustices 
heaped upon Afro-America’ which 
cradled black Communists ; for 12,000,- 
ooo souls, backed by the U. S. S. R. 
and possibly other jealous nations wish- 
ing secretly to wreck the United States, 
would be too big a group to deal with 
by force. 

“This is too remote and improbable, 
however, to merit serious consideration. 

It is a fact that the Negro, getting 
the dirty end of the economic, social 
and political stick, finds in Communistic 
ideals those panaceas he seeks. Yet I 
believe that were our government ad- 
justed according to Red standards, few 
members of this kaleidoscopic race 
would have sense enough to take 
advantage of it. 

Actually, the Negro as a whole fears 
Communism—probably because white 
America has not accepted it. Some 
frankly believe Red promises would be 
forgotten were they in power, for aren’t 
they white men too? Further: would 
the average, every-day white man be 
willing to forget his prejudices even if 
ruled by and imbued with Communistic 
ideals ? 

Small groups of Negroes in the 
South going Red have harmed them- 
selves and others in the community. 
Violence and bloodshed have resulted. 
The defense that black Reds “started 
it” has been an A-1 excuse for police 
officials killing and wounding Negroes. 
Camp Hill bears this out and last year’s 
sentiment in Alabama is proof of the 
damage done to race relations. 

I have known personally of some 
racial brethren going Red purely be- 
cause of the chance to mingle freely 
with white women in the movement. 
Then they need no longer ogle secretly 
or with their personal safety threatened. 
Talks with a few Atlanta relatives of 
the Scottsboro boys showed me that 
Communistic friendliness, pronounce- 
ments of social equality, the use of 
“Mr.” and “Mrs.” and their treatment 
in Dixie as men and women instead of 
Negroes was what got ’em. 


| SPEND my daylight hours as white, 

For labor’s barter I must be as they. 

My hair is straight as theirs, my skin 
is light, 

I keep my secret, and increase my 


pay. 
Though it be done with ease, the price 
IS great, 
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But I have no fear of the rainbow 
brotherhood going Red in wholesale 
numbers—at least not until white 
America takes long steps in that direc- 
tion. This race is slow to change. It 
would prefer keeping its present status, 
no matter how low, than fly to a system, 
no matter what its worth, that is con- 
stantly lambasted by press and radio. 
Too, the Negro considers himself too de- 
pendent upon white America to take any 
chance at losing the crusts now thrown 
him. Nor is the Communistic policy of 
crude and noisy militancy liked by this 
race, for every Negro knows that what 
he has obtained from white men has 
been through diplomacy or basically 
intellectual campaigning. 

The past two years has been a mating 
season for Reds with blacks, yet few of 
the 12,000,000 have wed. If the Com- 
munists cannot make headway amid the 
disgust of Negroes with our economic 
order by which they lose their jobs in 
times of industrial illness, there. is 
hardly any chance of success when the 
nation rides high. 

If enough of us would go Red, 
Okeh; when we get that way in little 
bunches it breathes nothing but new 
trouble for an already over-burdened 
race. 


C. F, RICHARDSON, HOUSTON 
DEFENDER, TEXAS 


OR several decades following his 
liberation from the thralldom of 
human bondage, the American Negro 
was rather reluctant to pay much atten- 
tion to strange and peculiar political 
panaceas and governmental doctrines. 
However, after observing that the ex- 
isting political parties, governmental 
agencies and public officials had either 
left or counted him out of the eyuation, 
many modern-day Negroes, both literate 
and illiterate, educated and uneducated, 
are at least willing to lend a listening 
ear to any school of political thought 
and economy which promises to im- 
prove the race’s political, economic, in- 
dustrial and civic status in this country. 
Most new cults and “isms” seek to 
appeal to the weaknesses and prejudices 
of the desired converts and prospective 


PASSING 
By Harry J. Warwick 


I’m always on my guard. My tongue is 
kept 

In check, although I hear the voice of 
hate 

Speak from my neighbor’s lips. My 
ears have slept 

Lest I should hear the jest, or ugly 
gibe 





adherents, just as the klan movement 
did in its sweep of the country im- 
mediately after the World War. Today 
the majority of its duped followers are 
sadder but wiser men. 

Communism is trying to capitalize the 
injustices and inequalities meted out to 
American Negroes and is making a bold 
bid for racial support and members 
through the assurance that. their organ- 
ization will change these unsavory and 
unwholesome conditions and make the 
Negro a free and full-grown American 
citizen, exercising and enjoying the 
same constitutional rights and war- 
ranties as other racial groups in our 
polyglot population. 

While the end is certainly worthy of 
attainment, the means employed are 
destined to defeat the Communistic pro- 
gram and objective. Negroes are being 
impressed, however, by the doctrines 
and activities of the Communists, since 
the black race has been held literally 
between the Republican Scylla and 
Democratic Charybdis, with the capital- 
istic and ruling class holding the masses 
in virtual serfdom in several sections of 
the country. 

Communism is a form of socialistic 
government which advocates the doc- 
trine of having or possessing all prop- 
erty in common, or popular ownership 
and control of all property. Funda- 
mentally, Communism is opposed to 
violence and does not seek nor advocate 
revolutionary methods to change exist- 
ing conditions and governments, but 
essays to accomplish political reforma- 
tion and economic equality through 
orderly and evolutionary processes. 

Being an exploited, maltreated and 
disadvantaged minority group, there is 
grave danger that Negroes will embrace 
any doctrine which offers them relief 
from certain oppressive, repressive and 
depressive conditions under which they 
live and eke out an existence in various 
parts of the United States. 

If Communism is a menace to Ameri- 
can ideals and institutions, the only 
panacea Or solution appears to be real 
democracy—“government of the people, 
for the people and by the people,” 
rather than government of a people, for 
a people and by a people. 


Reflecting on my mother’s race and hue. 

I must pretend to love my father’s tribe 

From nine o'clock until my work is 
through. 

But when black night is victor o’er pale 
da 

I dott my mask, and Harlem has its 
way. 
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The Eighteenth Spingarn 


HE 18th Spingarn Medal has been 
awarded to Robert Russa Moton 
“for his thoughtfu! leadership of con- 
servative opinion and action on the 
Negro in the United States, as shown 
in the United States hospital contro- 
versy at Tuskegee; by his stand for 
education in Haiti; by his support of 
equal opportunity for the Negro in the 
American public school system, and by 
his expression of the best ideals of the 
Negro in his book, ‘What the Negro 
Thinks’.” 
The Cqmmittee of Award consisted 
of : 


Oswald Garrison Villard, Editor of 
The Nation, Chatrman. 

John Hope, President of Atlanta 
University. 

James H. Dillard, former Director, 
Slater and Jeanes Funds. 

Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Governor- 
General of the Philippines. 

W. E. B. Du Bois, Editor of THE 
CRrIsIs. 

Edwin R. Embree, President of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


Mordecai W. Johnson, President of 
Howard University. 


The members of the committee pres- 
ent were especially impressed by two 
results of Dr. Moton’s recent career: 

One was the book, “What the Negro 
Thinks,” which is an extraordinary 
proof of the development of Negro 
thought from its fundamental division 
of twenty-five years ago to its essen- 
tial unity of demand today. In addi- 
tion to this, most of the committee 
were influenced by the stand which 
Major Moton and his colleagues took 
with regard to the Report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, appointed by President Hoover in 
1929. We commented on the Minority 
Report brought in by Dr. Moton, 
President Johnson and President Davis 
in the January number of THE Crisis. 
It was a courageous and epoch-making 
pronouncement which prevented a 
nation-wide attempt to stampede the 
government into national aid for educa- 
tion without any attempt to prevent the 
outrageous discrimination practiced in 
the Southern states against colored 
children. For his signature to this re- 
port in 1931, for his publication of 
“What the Negro Thinks,” and for his 
defiance of the Ku Klux Klan in the 
hospital issue at Tuskegee, the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People has been glad to bestow 
the 18th Spingarn Medal on Dr. Moton. 
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ROBERT RUSSA MOTON 


Principal Tuskegee Institute 
President National Negro Business League, and National Negro Finance Corporation 


Director of Dunbar National Bank, New York City; Harmon Awards on Race Relations of 
Federal Council of Churches, and National Health Circle 


Vice-Chairman National League on Urban Conditions among Negroes 


Member Executive Committee Commission on Interracial Cooperation, Commission on Church 
And Race Relation of Federal Council of Churches, and National Council Y. M. C. A. 


Trustee Peoples Village Schools, Mt. Meigs, Alabama; Industrial Home School for Colored 
Girls, Peak, Virginia; Negro Reform School for Boys, Hanover, Va.; Penn School, 
Frogmore, South Car.; Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
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George Washington and Black Folk 


A Pageant for the Bicentenary, 1732-1932 


PERSONS IN THE DRAMA 


The Witch of Endor 
Crispus Attucks 
George Washington 
Captain Edward Rutledge 
General Thomas 
Phillis Wheatley 
Thomas Jefferson 
Alexander Hamilton 
Colonel John Laurens 
Benjamin Banneker 
Harry Hosier 
Richard Allen 
Absalom Jones 

James Varick 
Andrew Bryan 

Paul Cuffee 

Prince Hall 

Marquis de Lafayette 


Officers, Messengers, Citizens, Children, 
Singers, etc. Three Veiled Figures, bands 
of black troops. 


All quotations are approximately in 


the exact historical words of the 
speaker. For references to verify the 
main facts, consult: W. H. Mazyck, 
“George Washington and the Negro;” 
G. Livermore, “Opinions of the 
Founders on Negroes;” J. T. Wilson, 
“The Black Phalanx,” C. G. Woodson, 
“The Negro in Our History.” 

This pageant is copyrighted and can 
only be used by permission of the 
author. 


PROLOGUE 


(At the end of the hall where the 
audience is seated, on a high throne is 
the colossal figure of the Witch of 
Endor. She is black and veiled and her 
grey robes flow down to the floor. In 
her hand is the Book of Fate, conceal- 
ing a microphone connected with am- 
plifiers. ) 

The Witch: Sh! Sh! 
(One hears tom-toms and the faint 
music of “Bamboula”’) 
I am the black Witch of Endor. 
To me there is neither Time nor 
Space. I see all and know all, 
everywhere ; both things that were 
and shall be. When gold and blood 
cross my palm, I speak, I recall, 
I prophesy. I read the Book of 
Fate. 
(Children dance in bringing Gold 
and a vase of Blood. They group 
themselves at either side. The 
Witch raises her wand and turns 
the leaves of her Book. The light 
becomes crimson.) 
Behold, a brown boy is born today, 
in 1723. Today, in 1770, he dies 
a martyr to make a country for 
George Washington to father. 
Behold! Sh! 
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By W. E. B. DU BOIS 


SCENE I 


The Boston Massacre, March 5, 1770 


(Crispus Attucks enters flourishing 
a club.) 


Attucks: “The way to get rid of these 


soldiers, is to attack the main 
guard; strike at the root! This is 
the nest!” 

(He rushes out. Shouts are heard 
and scuffling. Then a volley of 
musketry and a scream. Then 
complete _ silence. A colored 
woman rushes in weeping and 
screaming. A voice is heard off- 
stage, singing: “Were you there 
when they crucified my Lord?” A 
group of colored people, joining in 
the chorus, walk in backward. Be- 
hind them come a funeral cortege 
with four coffins. ) 

Witch: The Boston Massacre, of 
March 5, 1770, when Attucks, 
Caldwell, Gray and Maverick fell, 
was the first act in the drama of 
the American Revolution. “From 
that moment,” said Daniel Web- 
ster, “we may date the severance 
of the British Empire.” 

A public funeral of the martyrs 
took place. The shops in Boston 
were closed; and all the bells of 
Boston rang.! More people as- 
sembled than were ever before 
gathered on this continent for such 
a purpose. The body of Crispus 
Attucks, the mulatto slave, lay in 
Faneuil Hall. The four hearses 
met in King Street and the pro- 
cession marched in columns six 
deep, with the most distinguished 
citizens, to the Middle Burying- 
ground, where the four victims 
were deposited in one grave. 

The anniversary of this event was 
publicly commemorated in Boston 
by an oration and other exercises 
every year until 1784, when the 
Fourth of July was substituted for 
the Fifth of March, as our 
National Holiday. 

(The Witch sleeps. Again to 
drums and “Yankee Doodle” the 
children dance forward with Gold 
and Blood.) 


Witch: Today in 1732, in old Virginia, 


a white boy is born. Today, in 
1799, weary and old, he dies. He 
is called Father of the Country for 
which Crispus Attucks died. Sh! 


SCENE II. 


General Washington takes Command. 


: 1775: 
(In bright yellow light, Washing- 


ton enters and is greeted by citi- 
zens, white and colored.) 

Washington: “Did the militia fight at 
Bunker Hill?” 

Officers: They fought bravely and 
well. 

Washington: “Then the liberties of the 
country are safe.” 

General Thomas: And, Sir, not only 
white men but black. Major Pit- 
cairn mounted the parapet crying, 
“Glory to the Marines.” A black 
man killed him. Sir, twelve officers 
have signed this memorial to an- 
other Negro. 

Voice of the Witch: “We declare that 
a Negro man called Salem Poor, of 
Colonel Frye’s regiment, “Captain 
Ames’ company, in the late battle 
at Charlestown, behaved like an ex- 
perienced officer, as well as an 
excellent soldier. We beg leave to 
say in the person of this said Negro 
centres a brave and gallant soldier. 
The reward due to so great and 
distinguished a character, we sub- 
mit to the Congress.” 

( Washington bows stiffly.) 

Captain Edward Rutledge: All Negroes 
should be discharged from the 
army. 

Washington: “Ought not Negroes to 
be excluded from the new enlist- 
ment, especially such as are 
slaves?” 

(He conslts with his officers, 
Negroes clamor.) 

General Thomas: “I am sorry that any 
prejudices should take place in any 
southern colony with respect to the 
troops raised in this.” 

Washington: “Neither Negroes, boys, 
nor old men are to be enlisted. 
Seize and confine until sunrise any 
Negro found straggling near the 
camps.” 

(As the Negroes slowly begin to 
withdraw, a messenger rushes in.) 

Messenger: Lord Dunmore, Governor 
of Virginia, has declared all in- 
dentured servants and Negroes 
free, who are able and willing to 
bear arms. 

Washington: (Disturbed) I have a 
hundred Negroes at Mount Ver- 
non. “That man Dunmore will 
become the most formidable enemy 
America has unless we convince the 
slaves of the impotency of his de- 
sign.” 

(He consults with his officers.) 

Officers: We can raise black regiments 
in Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
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Washington: “As numbers of free 
Negroes are desirous of enlisting, 
I give leave to the recruiting 
officers to receive them.” 

Negroes: Hurrah! 

(They enroll. Washington seats 
himself and begins to open his mail. 
He hands one letter to his secre- 
tary, who reads it. He consults the 
officers and they produce a small 
volume. Reads it. He hesitates, 
then rises and sends an orderly. 
The orderly returns with Phillis 
Wheatley. The officers hesitate 
but Washington, stepping forward, 
receives her politely and hands her 
to a seat.) 

Washington: “I thank you most 

sincerely, Miss Phillis, for your 
polite notice of me (picking up her 
letter) in this new instance of your 
genius. I am happy to meet a per- 
son so favored by the muses and to 
whom nature has been so liberal 
and beneficent in her dispensa- 
tions.” 
(Phillis curtseys modestly. She 
draws forth her poem and reads, 
but the great voice of The Witch 
is heard instead.) 

The Witch: “Thee, first in Peace and 

Honour, we demand 

The grace and glory of thy martial 
band. 

And so may you, whoever dares 
disgrace 

The land of freedom’s heaven — 
defended race! 

Fix’d are the eyes of nations on 
the scales, 

For in their hopes Columbia’s arm 
prevails. 

Anon Britannica droops the pensive 
head, 

While round increase the rising 
hills of dead. 

Oh! cruel blindness to Columbia’s 
state ! 

Lament thy thirst of boundless 
power too late. 

Proceed great chief, with virtue on 
thy side, 

Thy every action let the goddess 
guide. 

A crown, a mansion and a throne 
that shine, 

With gold unfading, Washington 
be thine.” 

(The light is dimmed and all go 

out. The Witch sleeps. Again the 

children awaken her. A chorus is 

heard. “My Way’s Cloudy.” She 

points, as bright blue light flames. ) 

The Witch: Sh! Sh! 


SCENE III. 
First in War. 
(Washington is at Valley Forge. 


He enters with his wretched 
troops. They stretch on the ground 
and sleep. Washington sleeps. 


Shadowy veiled figures, gliding in 
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and out, typify his dreams.) 

Ist Figure: We seized Boston and 
Montreal. 

Witch: And Negroes helped you. 
(Attucks, Salem, Poor, and Negro 
Continental Soldiers, silently cross 
the stage. Washington stirs un- 
easily. ) 

2nd Figure: We saved Rhode Island. 


The Witch: And Prince captured 
General Preston while black troops 
defended General Greene. 

(Black Continental troops, led by 
Prince, re-cross the stage silently. 
Washington stirs and mutters.) 

3rd Figure: We have lost New York, 

but we hold New Jersey, and 

Burgoyne surrenders. 

Witch: Black Connecticut 
marches. Negroes cross the Dela- 
ware with Washington and fight at 
Saratoga. 

(Negro soldiers rush in and out 

in every direction. Washington 

starts up and then settles back.) 

Ist Figure: We fight for Philadelphia 

at Brandywine. 

Witch: “Straight through the 
human harvest, 

Cutting a bloody swath, 

Woe to you, soldier of Briton! 

Death is abroad in his path. 

Flee from the scythe of the reaper, 

Flee while the moment is thine, 

None may with safety withstand 

him, 

Black Sampson of Brandywine. 

“Was he a freeman or bondman? 

Was he a man or a thing? 

What does it matter? His brav’ry. 

Renders him royal—a King. 

If he was only a chattel, 

Honor the ransom may pay 

Of the royal, the loyal black giant 

Who fought for his country that 

day.”’* 

2nd Figure: Philadelphia falls; the 
Continental Congress flees. 
(Washington leaps to his feet, 
awake. Enter Lafayette.) 

Lafayette: Sir, France is with you. 

Washington: On to Monmouth. 
(Washington, Lafayette and 
soldiers rush out.) 

The Witch: On to Monmouth, where 
7 hundred Negroes fight side by 
side with the whites and 3 times 
drive back the Hessians. 

(The Negro soldiers pass again. 
Enter Hamilton and Laurens.) 
Hamilton: We hold Philadelphia and, 

Pompey the Black Spy, has given 


The 


The 


Stony Point to Mad Anthony 
Wayne. 
Laurens: But we must watch the 


South. Savannah has fallen and 
the British entice the slaves. 
(Enter Washington) 

Sir, Let me raise a regiment of 
slaves in South Carolina. 


* From Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 





Hamilton: I believe they would make 
good soldiers. Five thousand have 
already served in our armies. 

Washington: “The policy of arming 
slaves is a moot point, unless the 
enemy sets the example.” 

(Enter messenger with dispatch.) 

Hamilton: We have attacked 


Savannah. The British drive us 
back. The French come to our 
rescue. The Haitians save us. 


The Witch: As the American army 
began to retreat, the British at- 
tacked the rear, determined to an- 
nihilate the Americans. It was 
then that the black and muylatto 
freedmen from Haiti, under the 
command of Vicomte de Fontages, 
with Christophe and Rigaud, made 
charge on the English and saved 
the retreating Americans. They 
returned to Haiti to prepare to 
make that country the second one 
in America to throw off the 
domination of Europe. 

(The Haitians march by as the 
tom-toms sound. ) 
Washington: Cornwallis 

render. 


must sur- 


SCENE IV. 
First in Peace. 
_ 1784-1797. : 
(Washington at Mount Vernon, 


surrounded by his slaves. A green 
light. ) 


Washington: I am taking a list of all 
my Negroes. (Answer by planta- 
tions. ) 


Muddy Hole! 

Slaves: Twenty-Five. 

Washington: Home House. 

Slaves: Sixty-Seven. 

Washington: River and Ferry Planta- 
tion. 

Slaves: Eighty-Two. 

Washington: Dogue River and Mill. 

Slaves: Forty-Two. 

Washington: Total—Two Hundred 
and Sixteen. I never mean to buy 
another slave. George, Tom, Mike 
and Billy sawed only 120 feet of 
plank yesterday. They must do 
180. Tom is a rogue. He shall be 
sold to the West Indies for 
molasses and rum. John Askew 
shall teach my Negroes carpentry. 
(Enter Lafayette.) 


Washington: Be off! Welcome, my 
friend. 
Lafayette: (Watching the slaves de- 


part.) 
“My dear General, now that you 
are going to enjoy some ease and 
quiet, let us unite in purchasing a 
small estate where we may try the 
experiment to free the Negroes and 
use them only as tenants.” 
Washington: “The scheme is evidence 
of the benevolence of your heart. 
Would to God a like spirit might 
diffuse itself into the minds of the 
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Crisis 


people of this country, but I des- 
pair of seeing it.” 
(Enter Messenger ) 

Messenger: Sir, the Constitutional 
Convention awaits you. 
(All go out.) 
(Voices of the members of the 
Constitutional Convention are 
heard off-stage. Colored citizens 
gather and listen. Voices rise and 
fall, with now and then clear 
sentences. ) 

ist Voice: Slaves are property. 

2nd Voice: Then they cannot be 
counted in the population to be 
represented. 

3rd Voice: Slaves must be counted. 

and Voice: Then they are citizens and 
slavery must be abolished. 

ist Voice: Slavery must never be 
abolished. ' 

3rd Voice: Let us count three-fifths of 
them as population. 

2nd Voice: That is 
three-fifths ? 
cattle ? 

3rd Voice: No more slaves must be 
imported ? 

2nd Voice: Not after 1808. 

ist Voice: Why 1808? 
(Colored citizens carrying plac- 
ards: ‘New Hampshire,” “Massa- 
chusetts,” “New York,” “New 
Jersey” and “North Carolina” vote. 
Others look on.) 
(Enter Washington and Jefferson 
and citizens. ) 


idiotic. Why 
Are they men or 


Citizens: Hail, George Washington, 
first President of the United 
States ! 

Washington: “I accept. I firmly be- 


lieve that on the whole this is the 
best constitution obtainable now 
and that our choice is this or dis- 
union.” 

The Witch: The Fourth of July dis- 
places the Fifth of March. Wash- 
ington succeeds Crispus Attucks. 
(Enter Banneker. ) 

Banneker: “Sir, a report has reached 
me that you are measurably 
friendly to our race.” May I then 
place before you a plan for a 
Secretary of Peace, an almanac 
which I have calculated and a clock 
which I have built? 

Jefferson: I thank you, sincerely. 
“Nobody wishes more than I to see 
such proofs as you exhibit that 
nature has given to our black 
brethren talents equal to that of 
the other colors of men.” 
(Jefferson and Washington ex- 
amine the almanac and papers.) 
(Enter a line of black citizens with 


banners. ) é 

Harry Hosier—M. E. Church, 
6,000,000. 

Richard Allen—A. M. E. Church, 
550,000. 


April, 1932 


Absalom Jones,—P. E. Church, 
650,000. 

James Varick—A. M. 
Church, 400,000. 
Andrew Bryan,—Baptists, 3,000,- 
000 

Paul Cuffe,—School House—Vote. 
Prince Hall,—Negro Masons— 
1784. 

The Witch: Here march the black 
men of Washington’s day. Harry 
Hosier was a black companion of 
Bishop Asbury. Dr. Rush called 
him in 1780, “the greatest orator in 
America.” He helped Asbury 
found Methodism in America. 
Richard Allen and Absalom Jones 
withdrew from the Methodist 
Church in 1787 because of color 
discrimination. Allen founded the 
African Methodist Church and 
Jones became the first black priest 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
James Varick \ed his people out of 
the Methodist Church in New 
York in 1796 and became the first 
bishop of the A. M. E. Zion 
Church. Paul Cuffe of Massa- 
chusetts refused in 1783 to pay 
taxes because he could not vote and 
built a schoolhouse for colored chil- 
dren in 1797, because they were not 
admitted to white schools. Prince 
Hall, a native of Barbadoes, came 
to the United States in 1765 and 
received from the Masonic Grand 
Lodge of England in 1784 a war- 
rant establishing him and his four- 
teen colored brothers as the African 
Lodge of Masons. Andrew Bryan, 
a colored man, converted under 
George Liele, the first black mis- 
sionary to the West Indies, became 
pastor of the African Baptist 
Church in Savannah in 1788, one 
of the first Negro Baptist Churches 
in America. 

Jefferson: I shall send your almanac 
to the Academy of Science at 
Paris, and you, Banneker, shall 
help survey the new capital of our 
country. 

(Banneker goes our bowing.) 

Jefferson: Washington, “I tremble for 

my country when I remember that 
God is just” 
(He goes out, leaving Washington 
seated at a table. Again The 
Witch sleeps and the children 
awaken her. A song: “Go Down 
Moses!” A bright white light.) 

The Witch: Behold, how Freedom 
strives. Sh! 


SCENE V. 
Emancipation. 


ge z. 


(Washington is seated, writing and 
reading as he writes.) 
Washington: “I was visited by a Mr. 
Mifflin, one of the people called 
Quakers, active in the pursuit of 





the measures before Congress for 
liberating the slaves. The intro- 
duction of the Memorial respecting 
slavery was ill-timed. The final 
decision was as favorable to slave- 
holders as could be expected. I 
earnestly wish to liberate my slaves 
but I must keep them until I can 
find some other way of defraying 
my necessary expenses. If I did 
not have principles against selling 
Negroes like cattle, I would not by 
next year own a single slave. They 
will be found to be a very trouble- 
some kind of property before many 
years pass.” 
(Enter Hamilton.) 

Hamilton: Haiti has rebelled. Four 
hundred and fifty thousand black 
slaves have risen in insurrection. 


Listen ! 
The Witch: They begin a Civil War, 
seldom paralleled in __ history. 


French, English and Spaniards take 
part. Twenty-five thousand of 
Napoleon’s picked French troops 
die unsuccessful. The Negroes led 
by Toussaint L’Ouverture will be 
triumphant. They will found an 
independent state. They will make 
Napoleon give up his dream of a 
colonial empire in America and sell 
Louisiana for a song. 

Washington: “I have at Mount Ver- 
non 270 slaves and forty to others 
leased, 50% more Negroes than I 
can use to advantage. Yet, I have 
principles against selling the sur- 
plus or uiring them out. What is 
to be done? Something must, or I 
shall be ruined. $50,000 received 
in the last four years from the sale 
of western lands, has scarcely been 
able to keep me afloat. I wish from 
my soul, that the legislature of this 
state would see the policy of gradu- 
ally abolishing slavery. It might 
prevent much mischief.” 

The Witch: All the Indian Territory, 

all of Kansas and Nebraska and 

Iowa and Wyoming and Montana 

and the Dakotas, and most of 

Colorado and Minnesota, and all of 

Washington and Oregon states, 

came to us as the indirect work of 

a despised Negro. Praise if you 

will, the work of Robert Living- 

stone or a Jefferson, but today let 
us not forget our debt to Toussaint 

L’Ouverture who was _ indirectly 

the means of America’s expansion 

by the Louisiana Purchase of 

1803.” * 

(Enter Toussaint L’Overture and 

his army to the sound of tom- 

toms. ) 

Witch: (Rising in crimson light.) 

“T would call him Cromwell, but 

Cromwell was only a soldier, and 

the state he founded went down to 


Th 
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* DeWitt Talmadge. 
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him into his grave; I would call 
him Washington, but the great 


Virginian held slaves. This man 
risked his empire rather than per- 
mit the slave trade in the humblest 
village of his dominions. You 
think me fanatic tonight, for you 
read history not with your eyes but 
with your prejudices. But fifty 
years hence, when truth gets a 
hearing, the muse of history will 
put Phocion for the Greeks, Brutus 
for the Romans, Hampton for 
England, Lafayette for France, 
choose Washington as the bright 
consumate flower of our earlier 
civilization, and John Brown as the 
ripe fruit of our noon-day; then 
dipping her pen in the sunlight, 
will write in the clear blue, above 
them all, the name of the soldier, 
the statesman, the martyr, Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture.” 

(Washington and Hamilton gaze at 
the Haitians and then Washing- 
ton begins to write. A funeral 
march is heard. The Witch rises; 


the children dance before her. 
Washington rises and goes slowly 
out. ) 

Hamilton: This is the last will and 
testament of George Washington. 
“Upon the decease of my wife, it 
is my will and desire that all the 
slaves whom I hold in my own 
right shall receive their freedom. 

. And whereas, among those 
who will receive freedom according 
to this devise, there may be some, 
who, from old age or bodily in- 
firmities, and others, who on ac- 
count of their infancy, will be un- 
able to support themselves, it is my 
will and desire, that all who come 
under the first and second descrip- 
tion, shall be comfortably clothed 
and fed by heirs while they live; 
and such of the latter description 
as have no parents living, or, if 
living, are unable or unwilling to 
provide for them, shall be bound 
by the court until they arrive at the 
age of twenty-five years. . . . The 
Negroes thus bound, are (by their 


masters or mistresses) to be taught ihe 


to read and write, and to be 
brought up to some useful occupa- 
tion. . . . And I do expressly for- 
bid the sale or transportation out 
of the said Commonwealth, of any 
slave I may die possessed of, under 
any pretense whatsoever. And I 
do, moreover, most pointedly and 
most solemnly enjoin it upon my 
executors hereafter named, or the 
survivor of them, to see that this 
Clause respecting slaves, and eve 
part thereof, be religiously fulfilled 
at the epoch at which it is directed 
to take place, without evasion, 
neglect or delay.” 
(He goes out.) 

The Witch: Free—Henceforward and 
forever Free! 
(Led by the children and followed 
by all the colored characters 
and soldiers, The Witch marches 
through the audience to the en- 
trance door, while drums and 
trumpets play: “Walk Together, 
Children,” and voices sing.) 


Lights and Shadows in the South 


By ROBERT W. BAGNALL 


Mr. Bagnall is Director of Branches of the N. A. A. C. P. This is a report of his observations on a recent 


GO South once or twice every year. 

Whenever I go I am impressed that 
changes are occurring there more 
rapidly than i: many other parts of the 
country. The break-up in old mores is 
surprising as one sees it from year to 
year. The rapid industrialization and 
the steady urbanization of the South 
partly explain that. But a major rea- 
son is that the white and black people 
of the South take the problem of race 
relations very seriously. In fact, it is 
the thing that they are pre-occupied 
with most of all. 

I have just returned from a tour 
along the Atlantic sea-board with few 
inland detours. I covered Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia. All the places visited except 
Augusta, Georgia, were familiar to me. 

The first thing that struck me was the 
change in the atmosphere. Nowhere did 
I sense the tenseness and the fear which 
in the past hung over white and black 
—an aura one could not escape. (If I 
had gone to some other parts of the 
South, I would have found this yet 
existing. ) 

But one did find on the part of the 
Negroes a complacency and satisfaction 
which one was puzzled to explain in 
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trip South. 


view of the circumstances. It reminded 
me of what I witnessed when I gazed 
upon a lad whose limb had been crushed 
to shreds in an accident. At the mo- 
ment the horribly mangled leg was 
numb, and the lad said: “I’m all right. 
I haven’t been hurt.” Negroes in the 
South have suffered a social hell so long 
that they have become adjusted to it and 
are hardly aware of it. Then, along 
with this, there was a timorousness 
which reminded me of a child which has 
been maltreated. Negroes afraid to do 
the most ordinary things have developed 
a defense mechanism by assuring them- 
selves that these things—voting, etc.— 
are unimportant. 

Contrasted with this there is a de- 
cided revolt from this complacency on 
the part of young Negroes and a few 
older ones and on the part of a growing 
number of educated whites, especially 
in the colleges. 

I conferred with ten liberal members 
of the faculty of the University of 
North Carolina, who pledged them- 
selves to work for admittance of 
Negroes to the graduate school of that 
institution. I lectured for an hour to 


students in sociology in the graduate 
school of the university, and these 





young white men and women asked 
questions for an hour and a half. 
Every phase of race relations was 
covered and in no northern university 
have I found less intolerance or preju- 
dice revealed. A small group of liberal 
professors—liberal on the race question 
—can be found in the faculty of the 
University of South Carolina, the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Vanderbilt and in 
many other southern institutions. A 
large group of emanciapted students can 
be found in each of these colleges. 

In the past I have feared that the 
Negro student and professor hung be- 
hind in this march to emancipation from 
traditional intolerance and the demand 
for the scrapping of old traditions. I 
was happy to find evidence that I might 
be mistaken. Negro students in North 
Carolina and Negro teachers made clear 
to whites recently that they would have 
no part in any inter-racial conference 
where segregation was practiced and 
that they resented segregation in the 
dining room of a white college where 
they met the year before. The whites 
gladly acceded to their demand and 
promised that in no way would there 
be any segregation of their guests. It 
was in North Carolina, too, that Negro 
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. students and teachers recently stated 


that they had no interest in inter-racial 
conferences where white students met 
only at Negro schools but did not in 
turn invite them to white schools. 

Outside the schools one sees groups 
of whites in influential positions here 
and there who realize the injustice the 
Negro suffers. But Negroes in the 
South will not get very far until they 
discard their technique in settling their 
problems. Their method is to gain 
favor with the mighty and beg favors 
of them; making an appeal to fairness 
and justice. He is naive who doesn’t 
realize that these qualities rarely are 
found when self-interest conflicts with 
them. Beggars dare not ask for much 
and beggars get only crumbs. The only 
hope for the Negro in the South to ob- 
tain opportunity is to develop the tech- 
nique of power—political and economic 
power to be organized and used in his 
own behalf. A voteless people is a de- 
fenseless people. These words ought to 
be etched on the heart of every Negro. 
Until the Negro votes in the South, in 
the primary and general election, he will 
not get anywhere. For example, in 
Richmond, Va., no Negro teacher can 
become principal of the Negro public 
schools. They have there the slave sys- 
tem of white overseers and black un- 
derlings, and I am sorry to say that 
some of the black underlings de- 
fend the system! The school board 
told a delegation of Negroes who 
protested against this prohibition: 
“When we think the time is ripe, we 
will give you Negro principals.” The 
Negroes of Richmond, if they would 
vote in force in the primaries, vould 
reply: “You will give us what we ask 
right now or we will put you out of 
office.” And they would not fail to get 
their demand. Virginia is the state 
where the Supreme Court has ruled that 
Negroes could not be prohibited because 
of race from voting in a democratic 
primary. And from this decision no 
appeal has been made. The Negroes of 
Richmond fought this case through but 
they have not used their victory in their 
own behalf. 

There is hope, however. A group, 
among whom are the leaders of the 
local N. A. A. C. P., are organizing to 
use the vote to correct this and other 
evils. Clubs, lodges and other organ- 
izations are demanding that all mem- 
bers register and vote. Young and old 
are in this campaign, and five hundred 


madly applauded my advocacy of this 
method. 


In Norfolk, the authorities recently 
voted to reduce taxes. They straight- 
way increased Negro taxes $116,000. 
Negroes have protested only in barber 
shops, on street corners and at home. 
The minimum salary of white school 
teachers in Norfolk, I am told, is the 
maximum of Negro teachers. When a 
recent cut was made, the same cut for 
all, whites protested but Negroes did 
not. In Norfolk, nobody knows more 
than two Negroes who voted in the 
primaries. 

In Charleston, S. C., they have a 
lagoon in the center of the city with 
benches scattered here and there on its 
banks. These benches bear the legend: 
“No Negroes allowed to sit here.” There 
is a fine new stadium but it is not for 
Negroes, nor is the museum or library. 
When Negroes drive through a park 
near their district, a police officer usu- 
ally threatens arrest, seeking to coerce 
them to stay out. Negroes pay taxes 
for all these things. In the public 
schools of Charleston, Negro teachers, 
except principals, receive a minimum of 
$35 and a maximum of $65 a month. 
The minimum of the whites is the 
maximum of Negroes. There is no first 
class Negro public high school in the 
city. Charleston Negroes are noted, in 
spite of all this, for their complacent 
satisfaction with their “good race rela- 
tions.” Out of a population of 33,000 
Negroes, 1 per cent of 323 vote and 
among the non-voters are many school- 
teachers, business men, and professional 
men. There are those, however, who 
are in rebellion. Most of these are 
young people. A young and able school 
principal has openly denounced these 
conditions before white and Negro 
audiences, 

In Columbia, in Augusta, and in 
Savannah, I found the same thing, the 
older Negro quiescent ; the young Negro 
articulate and determined to have his 
rights through the development of 
power. Once in awhile, I found older 
people young in spirit, joining the ranks 
of the insurgents. 

In Augusta, the president of our 
branch plans to run for the office of 
councilman from a Negro ward. There, 
perhaps as nowhere else I visited, I saw 
the sharp contrast between the ‘patron 
technique’ and the ‘power technique.’ 
The former had marked the conduct of 
the older Negro leaders, but now the 
tide is swinging the other way. 

It was in Augusta that I talked with 
the superintendent of schools and the 


assistant superintendent. The former 
is a friend of Clarence Darrow and is 
rounding out fifty years of service. 
There is no Negro public high school in 
Augusta and Negroes have not urged 
that one be established “lest it hurt the 
three private schools.” These two 
school officials confessed that Negroes 
should have the same sort of education 
as whites; that it was wrong to throw 
the extra burden of tuition on the poor- 
est group which was already being taxed 
for public schools ; that attitudes of the 
short-sighted ought not to be accepted, 
and promised to work for the establish- 
ment of a Negro high school. How 
much worth is to be attached to what 
was said is to be seen, but their straight- 
forward attitude was significant. It was 
in Augusta, too, that the editor of the 
leading newspaper pronounced himself 
a liberal and stated that he knew the 
Association’s work and felt it well- 
worthwhile. 


I should like to see ‘a great campaign 
in the cities of the South to arouse 
Negroes to vote in great numbers in the 
democratic primaries and election. It 
could not be done yet in most rural dis- 
tricts in the deep South, and there 
might be some difficulty in some cities. 
But if Negroes would use the courts 
what happened in Virginia and in the 
white primary law of Texas, would 
happen in many places. I was told in 
Florence, S. C., that Negroes voted 
there in larger numbers than anywhere 
else in the state. I can well believe it, 
for there I sat in the lobby of the 
principal hotel and read my New York 
Times and got no more attention than 
if I had been in New York. This is 
significant when I recall that there eight 
years ago the Klan ordered our branch 
to disband and had its representatives 
at a meeting I addressed and in which I 
told the full story of its atrocities. 

I must close with the story of a prison 
visit where I talked with men in a death 
cell and examined the gruesome electric 
chair in the death chamber. It was in 
North Carolina. There I saw man 
after man who never had a lawyer in 
his case and twenty-seven men who had 
been saved from death by the extraor- 
dinarily fine work of the colored man, 
Lieutenant Oxley, who heads the Negro 
welfare work of the state. If twenty- 
seven Negroes condemned to die could 
have their lives saved because some one 
was interested in their fate, it is a sad 
commentary on the system that con- 
demns them, 


Thought For the Over-Fed 


BREAD and fish and foreign wines 
Are daily fare with some. 
Others dig and sweat and steal 
And grovel for a crumb. 
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By FAY M. YAUGER 


Yet if half the world’s supply 
Were heaped upon a dish 
Every man could have a loaf, 

A cup of wine, a fish. 





























































HE octoroon student in the apricot- 

colored smock blushed with pleas- 
ure when the stout, kind-faced German 
instructor spoke: “You have caught 
the spirit of youth in the model—a trick 
of der beruhmt Hiirter!” and Herr 
Greenwalt beamed at her over his silver- 
rimmed spectacles—“I congratulate you, 
my dear young lady!” 

‘Regina Frazer looked at the student 
group, gathered about her easel, with 
happy expectancy, but her heart was 
chilled by the cold indifference in every 
face but that of Barbara Sterling, the 
wealthy girl in whose family her grand- 
mother, Eliza Frazer, had worked as 
laundress, for many years. “Regina 
you must try for a Traveling Scholar- 
ship” she advised, as she smiled back 
into the appealing brown eyes. “I am 
working for one too!” 

“That’s what I came to The Art In- 
stitute for, Miss Barbara!” blushed 
Regina. ! 

“Any other artists in your family?” 
questioned the teacher. 

Regina hesitated 
she stammered. 

“So—the father? that is good—what 
is his name?” 

The girl flushed hotly—‘I do not 
know!” her low voice was scarcely 
above a whisper, but she knew by the 
suppressed giggles about her, that sharp 
ears had heard. The professor intui- 
tively realized his blunder, fumbled with 
his glasses, and turned to the next 
student’s work. 

The sensitive octoroon suffered tor- 
tures until she was alone in the class- 
room at lunch hour, for she never went 
to the kitchen to prepare her meal with 
the other girl students since her first 
day at The Art Institute. Then she 
had gone to the kitchen with the others, 
but no one spoke to her. Regina 
noticed the lifted eye-brows, the signi- 
ficant shrugs. Her friend, Barbara 
Sterling never remained for lunch. The 
students ignored her and crowded to- 
gether at one end of the long table— 
a cruel space yawned between their 
place and here. The humiliated girl 
was too unhappy to touch her meagre 
lunch, and hurried from the room, fol- 
lowed by mocking laughter : “Granny is 
right,”’ she choked, “It is hard to cross 
The Color Line!” 

Regina Frazer had drawn pictures 
and colored them since she was a child. 
It was the one thing in which she took 
keen delight. While a student in High 
School several of her posters had won 
prizes. She determined to continue her 
art work, and saved all her earnings 


“My | father—” 
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Skin-Deep 


A Story by ANNA MARIA WIRTH 


after her school days were over, towards 
that end. Granny Frazer set her face 
against The Art Institute. 

“Chile—” she warned—‘“yo’ can’t 
cross de Color Line! Yo’ Mammy had 
good schoolin’ an’ was purtier dan yo’ 
is—an’ she died of a broken heart ‘count 
of how her white man’s folks was agin 
her. Stay wid yo’ own people—put yo’ 
savin’s on yo’ back, den yo’ won’ git 
yo’ feelin’s hurted!” 

“But Granny—” pleaded the girl— 
“T can’t be happy unless I can paint!” 

’‘Spect yo’ got dat taste from yo’ 
pappy !” mumbled the old woman. 

Regina pricked up her ears: “Was 
my father an artist?” her voice trembled 
and her eyes shone. 

“Ef Ol Lize ain’t let de cat outen 
de bag fo shore! Shows Ise gettin’ 
old—it shorely do!” 

“Tell me, Granny, was he an artist?” 
persisted the eager girl. 

“One ob dese yere painter chaps? 
He war, an’ accordin’ to yo’ Mammy 
he war a mighty good one!” 

Regina clapped her hands with de- 
light. “Oh, how happy that makes 
me!” Then she turned a wistful face 
to her grandmother: “You always said 
I was born in wedlock—but why do I 
not bear my father’s name?” 

“Cos yo’ Mammy neveh tole her 
married name even to her own Mam- 
my—dat’s why.” Eliza Frazer looked 
hurt. “Promised to keep it secret, she 
say; when she show me her marriage 
lines an’ yo’ birth certificate, she allus 
helt her finger oveh dat name. Yo’ 
Mammy nussed yo’ Pappy thro de 
feveh in Paris when she war travelin’ 


wid young Missy, an’ dey got married, 
Dat was a love match ef eveh dere was 
one, cause she didn’t care fo’ nothin’ 
arter he was killed in a train-wreck, 
took no interest in her own chile, jes’ 
pined away an’ died, an’ lef’ her ol’ 
Mammy to bring yo’ up.” 

After this conversation, in which she 
had learned more than she ever knew of 
her father before, Regina was inspired 
anew to go on with her art work. At 
twenty years of age she entered the 
Art Institute. Outside of the faculty, 
Barbara Sterling was the only person 
who treated the pretty little octoroon 
with any friendliness. Miss Barbara, 
as Regina had always called her, with 
whom she had played when a child, 
lived in the big white house set among 
great trees, where Eliza Frazer had 
worked as a laundress as long back as 
the child could remember. Dainty, 
blue-eyed and golden-haired was Miss 
Barbara, whose out-grown clothes and 
toys found a warm welcome in the 
humble abode of Granny Frazer. Miss 
Barbara, who had always been kind 
and generous to her humble little play- 
mate, now, after years of separation, 
still remembered her; and what was 
more remarkable, treated her with the 
same kindliness. Often the rich girl 
and the poor girl worked side by side 
over a study and helped one another 
with friendly, constructive criticisms. 
As the weeks went by, Regina depended 
more and more upon the friendship of 
this democratic friend of her childhood, 
and how she loved her! As Regina 
worked, she often thought of her 
father; a strong bond seemed to exist 
between the dead artist and his name- 
less child. The girl fully realized now 
why her tastes were so different from 
the friends in her own circle. It was be- 
cause of her father. The love of Art 
was in her blood. She blessed the gen- 
erous Art Patron, who every spring, 
thro the Traveling Scholarships, made 
it possible for ambitious students to 
study abroad. When she won _ her 
Scholarship—she never permitted a 
doubt of it to enter her mind—she 
would study in the foreign galleries 
and she would work hard, oh, how hard 
she would work to make a name for 
herself, a name of which her artist 
father would have been proud. This 
thought was with her every moment as 
she worked. To succeed in her beloved 
profession was her one aim in life, and 
she often confided her dreams to sym- 
pathetic Barbara Sterling. 

The instructors spoke well of Regi- 
na’s work. Herr Greenwalt predicted 
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~g brilliant career for his gifted pupil. 


In spite of the cool manner and ill-con- 
cealed jealousy of many of the students, 
Regina was happy. She had made 
good. She knew it and her hopes were 
high. As the year drew to a close she 
worked with a song in her heart as she 
went about her framing and varnishing. 
At the end of the term her studies were 
advantageously hung on her allotted 
wall-space. There were twenty other 
competitors besides herself. The iden- 
tity of the exhibitors was known only 
to the faculty and the student body. 
The judges were outside artists and the 
general public was permitted to vote on 
its favorite wall. 

From the first day of the exhibition, 
the wall of Regina Frazer attracted 
much attention. Her life studies looked 
like real flesh and blood people. Her 
excellent portraits brought out the 
dominant trait of the sitter and her 
still-life studies sparkled. But it was 
in her compositions that she surpassed 
all the other competitors. Her imagi- 
nation and artistry elicited great ad- 
miration and favorable comment. Her 
wall obtained the majority of public 
votes, and her hopes were raised to the 
zenith. Her heart was eager with 
feverish expectancy. She would win a 
Traveling Scholarship of course—the 
thing of which she had dreamed would 
surely come to pass, so without a word 
to Granny Frazer of her expectations, 
in her spare time she purchased a sim- 
ple wardrobe for the trip. All. she 
needed would go into an inexpensive 


suitcase. She was going across the 
ocean. Oh, it seemed too wonderful to 
be true! 


The great day—the day when the 
Scholarships would be awarded, came 
at last. To put in the time of wait- 
ing, like many other students, Regina 
worked on a study in the class-room. 
One after another the students left the 
room, only to return later with radiant 
faces. Regina’s heart fluttered like a 
wild-bird. Soon she would know her 
fate too, but optimism shone in her 
eyes. She knew her wall was good, 
she had heard it so often. Even those 
students who shunned her society often 
marvelled at her skilfull brush work. 
As Regina painted at her easel that 
morning a smile played around her 
lips. After she had made a name for 
herself, she would buy a pretty cottage 
for Granny in her beloved South and 
then she would feel free to devote all 
her time to her career. Today as usual 
she worked thro the regular luncheon 
hour. Then, instead of getting her 
lunch, she hurried to the exhibition 
hall. She was too excited to eat. She 
hurried to her section. When she 
reached it she could scarcely believe 
that she saw aright—what could it 
mean? On Miss Barbara’s wall, next 
to hers, and on the wall of every other 
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competitor, glowed the coveted gold- 
lettered Traveling Scholarship Award 
except on hers! Surely it had been 
overlooked! Only this morning Herr 
Greenwalt had told her confidentially 
that he considered her work the best in 
the whole exhibition! 

And yet her wall was the only one 
without an Award! “It’s hard to cross 
the Color Line!” How the words 
haunted her! But surely, surely, the 
stigma should not bar one from recog- 
nition when the standard of the work 
was high and admittedly beautiful! “It 
is unjust—unjust!” she sobbed, and 
heartsick with her disappointment, she 
rushed from the room. Barbara Ster- 
ling entered the door as Regina ran out, 
but the miserable girl was heedless of 
her kindly greeting. Where should she 
go, to hide her grief from unsympa- 
thetic eyes—where? She could not go 
back to the class-room and meet all 
those hard faces. She would go away 
—far away—Granny must never know. 
Granny loved her and would only 
worry ; besides she would probably say: 
“Didn’t yo’ ol’ Granny tell yo’ how yo’ 
can’t cross de Color Line!” 

She ran to her locker in the dim cor- 
ridor and jerked on her worn jacket. 
As she crushed her Tam over her 
brown curls, she heard Miss Barbara 
speak. Miss Barbara, always so poised, 
so gentle, was very indignant about 
something. 

“Herr Greenwalt”—her voice was 
actually stern—‘“why didn’t Regina 
Frazer win a Traveling Scholarship? 
You know her work deserves it more 
than anyone else’s. I simply can’t un- 
derstand it!” 

“T vill tell you vy!” snorted the Pro- 
fessor. “In this land Art is only skin- 
deep, here the people look at the skin 
of the artist, his color instead of the 
creative soul. The octoroon was given 
the Scholarship but has not been noti- 
fied of it until a room-mate can be 
secured for the voyage as the Travel- 
ing Scholarship provides for two stu- 
dents ina room. This delay has proved 
wise—for would you believe it?” the 
irate instructor choked with anger, 
“every girl in that student group re- 
fuses to share a room with a nigger!” 


“I’m so sorry I was detained this 
morning,” Barbara’s voice was eloquent 
with pity. “I could have prevented all 
Regina’s suffering. It was always my 
intention if I won a Traveling Scholar- 
ship (for I believed that Regina would 
get one from the first) to ask Regina 
to share my state-room “J 

“What—you?” interrupted the in- 
structor—‘our aristocratic society girl?” 
Barbara’s blue eyes flashed: “Why 
not?” she demanded. “Regina is a 
sweet, wholesome girl, fair as I am, 
and I like her because as children we 
played together. Herr Greenwalt, only 
this morning I learned who she is, and 











it will astonish you—Regina is tne 
legitimate daughter of my artist uncle 
—Max!” 

“Dunner und Blitzen!” exploded the 
astonished instructor, “der berwihmt 
Hirter! No wonder the girl can 
paint!” 

“As you have-perhaps heard,” con- 
tinued Barbara, “my late Grandmother 
Hiirter was a very proud woman. She 
refused to recognize my uncle’s mar- 
riage. Just before his sudden death, 
Uncle Max entrusted our family law- 
yer with his marriage certificate and 
that of the child’s birth, with instruc- 
tions that should anything unforeseen 
happen to the child’s parents, nothing 
should be done unless there was abso- 
lute need, until the baby became of age. 
Today Regina is. twenty-one. The 
lawyer appeared and claims her inherit- 
ance, which of course, we are only too 
glad to give her, as father and mother 
felt that Grandmother was very unjust. 
Isn’t it wonderful? Where can Regina 
be?” Barbara looked anxious. “When 
I saw her in the gallery her face was 
tragic. I do hope she hasn’t done any- 
thing desperate !” 

Regina, transfigured with happiness, 
darted from the locker and seized Bar- 
bara’s hand rapturously: ‘You are my 
good angel!” she cried, “you have 
brought me my name—nothing else 
matters now, not even the Scholarship, 
as long as I know my name! Oh, I 
am so happy!” 

“Gott sei dank!” cried Herr Green- 
walt, reverently, and wrung Regina’s 
arm until she winced. “I gif you my 
hearty congratulations ; my dear young 
lady, my three-fold congratulations!” 
He bowed deferentially. “All in one 
day you get you a Traveling Scholar- 
ship, you find a father, a famous father, 
and you come into a fortune!’”’ Deeply 
touched, the German’s eyes filled with 
tears and he blew his nose hard to hide 
his emotion. 

“Come little Cousin!” Barbara linked 
her arm into that of the octoroon. 
“We must see about that Award and 
arrange for our state-room!” 

And Regina Hirter, almost swept off 
her feet by her great wave of fortune, 
walked beside her new-found relative, 
as one in a dream. 


On a Reactionary Poet, Dead 
By PAUL A. WREN 


New that you are composed 

With brow unwrinkled, and eyes shut 
to light, 

With hands serenely closed 

Upon a lily’s simple gold and white, 


Let no sound stir your sleep, 

No slight wind whimper in the fields 
beyond ; 

Your wolves are become sheep, 

Your swans are ducks upon a quiet pond. 
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OUR READERS SAY 





HAVE just reread that most states- 

manlike address of yours delivered 
at the Howard University Commence- 
ment, June, 1930, and it seems to me 
that in all of your writings, which I 
have read, you never stood on a higher 
mountain peak than at the time this 
address was being formulated and 
sublimated in your heart and brain. 

If I commanded the power to have 
it done, I should see to it that every 
Negro college in America either sub- 
stituted this address for the one it plans 
or at least had it read on commence- 
ment occasion to the student body. 

Not only the Negro race, but 
America and the world would be 
much less rich in what after all is 
of real value had you never been born. 
Seeing as how men are born or grow 
to tall statures at such long intervals, 
it seems a pity that the span of life 
for men like you must be the same as 
of any ordinary individual. And yet 
maybe that mystery too has its com- 
pensating counterpart. Let us hope. 
Meantime try to live on as an inspira- 
tion to the race, to America and to the 


world. 
H. J. Mason, Miss. 


HAVE just finished reading an 

article in the February issue of 
Tue Crisis. The one in question is 
captioned, “A West Indian Comes to 
the States.” What a bunch of rubbish 
it proved to be! 

I think that Margaret Jean Brooms 
—the illiterate ass she is—just wanted 
to express her personal hatred for 
West Indians. Her method of using a 
phony character to say what she had 
to say is simply a trite device. 

I see your beautiful photograph of 
a Jamaican vegetable vendor. If you 
don’t know let me inform you that 
such people as that picture shows is 
the poorest class of West Indian in- 
habitants. 

The population of the West Indies 
number about eleven millions. Only a 
few thousands of these come into the 
United States. Don’t you think that 
there is something which causes so few 
to come here? 

It is surprising to observe what a 
bunch of filth spreaders and propa- 
gandists you birds are. That article 


has inspired me to start a movement 
which will ask West Indians to journey 
to any other country in the world ex- 
cept America. 


I don’t see what they 
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come here for, anyhow. However, 
there is one educational thing about 
here: It is a good thing to come here 
and learn of the racial melting hell that 
exists. 

I hope that the American Negro at- 
tains the freedom which he is striving 
for. But don’t ask us to assist you. 
“We haven’t any sense; we are too 


ignorant.” 
a & 


N the February issue of THE 

Crisis, Gustavus A. Steward of 
Columbus, Ohio, writes anent the 
Negro and politics. Mr. Steward 
suggests that Negroes should place a 
definite stigma upon those of the race 
who sell out to any political party, 
and, of course, Mr. Steward is only 
too correct. His discussion in THE 
Crisis comes at an appropriate time 
for the writer of these lines, when a 
letter along similar lines had been the 
subject of some thought on my part. 

It was no later than January 25 
that I, along with a large number of 
others, sat in a forum and listened to 
an address on “Law Enforcement” de- 
livered by Judge Thomas V. Holland, 
of the North Side Court of this city. 
In his talk, the Judge brought some 
quite clear and fundamental facts of 
politics, saying, among other things, 
“We who are the duly elected officials 
of the people give the people exactly 
the sort of law enforcement they de- 
mand. The Negro has one powerful 
implement of power, the vote. With 
that he can elect men who will enforce 
his will.” 

My own case is not at all excep- 
tional—in fact it is so representative 
that I here use it as a case in point. 
I am not yet thirty, have more edu- 
cation than I can find a market for, 
think deeply and seriously on matters 
of import, and—I do not vote! 

Inexcusable indifference, says the 
politician desirous of having all elig- 
ibles voters. Not so, say I, who have 
no desire to have my vote used to per- 
petuate any set of machine crooks in 
office, the changing of my vote from 
party to party merely meaning a 
change in set of crooks. It causes one 
to believe that there is no use to ex- 
pect honesty and decency in politics. 
Yet I long for an effective use of my 
franchise. 

All cities are alike in that there is 
no attempt to clean up the vicious ele- 








ments. Yet, the vast majorities desire 
clean and moral cities—at least, that 


is my belief. It must be that I am 
wrong, since vice rides rampant over 
the land. I am far from being a pur- 
ist or a moralist, yet I do not desire 
commercialized vice and would like 
to see it eradicated—would like to be 
able to vote for men who would en- 
force law without listening to the dic- 
tates of a “machine.” Is there a way 
out or am I foolish to expect the 
millennium ? 

Joun Louis Crarke, St. Louis. 


UE to the significance of the occa- 

sion and the many merits of your 
address, “By The Still Waters,” pub- 
lished in the May Crisis, I had antici- 
pated some favorable and .appreciative 
comments upon it in the Reader’s 
Column, Since up to this issue there 
has been no echo of it, I here joyously 
proceed to fulfill my anticipation. 

First the significance and the setting 
of the occasion of the dedication of the 
17th Spingarn Medal to Richard Berry 
Harrison, star of “Green Pastures,” 
were gratifying in audience and place. 
But beyond this the dexteriousness, the 
appropriateness and the effectiveness 
with which the situation was met by 
you was in itself admirably unique. I 
merely take this opportunity to say this 
for it has been frequently displayed by 
you—at the DuBois-Stoddard Debate, 
Chicago, at Howard Commencement, 
Washington, and at the Conference of 
Dark races, New York City. We must 
admit the rare greatness of the men 
who sacrifice applause and popularity 
for the sake of the Truth. Too great 
appreciation cannot be extended them. 

Courage to state your earnest con- 
victions with simplicity and frankness, 
is your dominating Virtue, casting 
powerful rays upon the background of 
your profound scholarship. It is a liv- 
ing inspiration to me, a young student, 
striving after heights already attained 
by you. 

When I review the field of the great 
men which the last century has so 
transiently given us, I am, for reasons 
quite logical to me, inclined to choose 
as my favorites, DuBois and Douglass, 
of today and yesterday. 

May many such other occasions come 
to you as the memorable one at 
Mansfield Theater. 


ANprREw G. PascHat, Chicago. 
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Football in Negro Colleges 


The Crisis has written to all of the leading colored colleges which play football and asked for facts 


concerning their policy and players. 


George W. Streator has studied this material and writes this report. 


Mr. Streator is a graduate of Fisk, A. M. of Western Reserve and teaches mathematics at Bennett College 


HE responses of the colleges to 

Tue Crisis show a varied interest 
in the problem. President Dogan of 
Wiley College writes, “I favor the in- 
vestigation of athletics in colored col- 
leges.” President Sims of Bluefield 
State Teachers College declares, “in a 
section of this kind it (the school) is 
obliged to act on the idea that winning 
teams can be produced, else the gate re- 
ceipts will be small; and the efforts to 
produce a winning team lead to a good 
many bad practices.” President Giffin 
of Knoxville states that Knoxville has 
always striven to keep her athletics 
above reproach. “We believe,” says he, 
“we have as clean a program of athletics 
as can be found in any school in the 
country.” 

Most of the colleges seem to feel that 
they alone are holding up standards. 
Hardly a president, or a dean, or a 
coach has not expressed himself of the 
opinion that his college would always do 
right, except that the majority do 
wrong. 


HE standards of the white colleges 

may be stated briefly: (1) Three 
years of competition; (2) Migrating 
players ineligible for one year; (3) No 
high school players on college teams ; 
(4) No remuneration for athletes; (5) 
No proselyting among high schools for 
star players. The Carnegie Foundation 
reports show that the white schools err 
mainly on the side of offering induce- 
ments. With them, it is plainly the evil 
of “hired help.” Million dollar athletic 
budgets demand winners. To get them, 
the big schools stoop to many violations 
of (4) and (5). 


HE most influential athletic body 

the Colored Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association (hereafter referred to as 
the C. I. A. A.) is composed of Blue- 
field State Teachers College, Johnson 
C. Smith University, Virginia State 
College, N. C. Agricultural and Techni- 
cal College, N. C. College for Negroes, 
Hampton Institute, Morgan College, 
St. Paul N. and I. School, Virginia 
Union University, Howard University, 
and Shaw University. At various 
times, Virginia Seminary, Livingstone 
College and Lincoln have been in this 
group. 

The Southern Intercollegiate Confer- 
€nce is composed of Morehouse College, 
Morris Brown University, Alabama 
State Teachers College, Talladega 
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for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 


College, Tuskegee Institute, Edward 
Waters College, Clark University, 
Florida A. and M. College, Knoxville 
College, Miles Memorial College, Lane 
College, and Fisk University. This 
conference until last year included 
Tennessee State College, whose present 
director of athletics writes “we will 
either rejoin or seek membership in an 
organization of other non-conference 
schools.” 

The Southwestern Athletig Confer- 
ence is composed of Wiley, Bishop, 
Paul Quinn College, Samuel Houston, 
Texas College, Prairie View State Col- 
lege, and the Colored Agricultural and 
Normal University of Oklahoma (com- 
monly spoken of as Langston). 

The South - Atlantic Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association includes Allen Uni- 
versity, Claflin University, Benedict 
College, and the State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of South Carolina. 

The Gulfcoast Athletic Association 
at one time included most of the small 
colleges in the lower part of the states 
of Mississippi and Louisiana. 

There are also several state-wide 
bodies, as in North Carolina and 
Florida. 


ITH the colored colleges there is 

hardly a group opinion which can 
be called standard. The Southern Con- 
ference, it is true, will begin to operate 
under the four-year rule next fall. The 
C. I. A. A. had been doing this for 
several years. The Southwestern has 
the same rule. The difficulty lies in the 


fact that none of these associations in 
the past has made a strict interpretation 
of the rule with regard to players who 
come from non-association teams. 

Let us consider some actual cases. 
Lincoln (Pennsylvania) had on its team 
last year R. DesVerney who had played 
four years at St. Augustine college at 
Raleigh, North Carolina. Because St. 
Augustine was not a member of the as- 
sociation to which Lincoln belonged, 
nothing was done about the playing of 
this man. In addition Lincoln had se- 
cured from the C. I. A. A. the permis- 
sion to play Archie Lewis for four 
years of football against association 
members in spite of the fact that Lewis 
had been a member of the varsity at 
John Carroll University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for three years, and had competed 
against some of the greatest football 
teams in the country. The opinion at 
Lincoln is expressed quite clearly in this 
extract from a letter from one of the 


faculty at that institution: “There is 
quite a question whether this rule (the 
four-year rule) should apply to trans- 
fers from St. Augustine the same as 
transfers from St. Paul (which is a 
member of the C. I. A. A.) for instance. 
There is also some doubt as to whether 
the one-year residence rule need apply 
to students transferring from white 
institutions.” 


URTHER evidence that the bounds 

of existing ethical codes are too 
narrow may be found in the fact that 
Fisk could not play Joe Wiggins against 
“conference” teams, but could and did 
play him against “non-conference” 
teams. It is interesting too, that Fisk 
has cleaned out most of its professional 
football team of two years ago. Only 
three men remained last year of that 
Frankenstein. Chrite and Ballard were 
enrolled and played the same year, 1928, 
even though they had played football 
at Tennessee State the year before. 
Both men have played college football 
four years, and ought not be on. the 
squad this year. Fisk has absolutely no 
defense for the playing of Wiggins last 
year. To date, he has played at 
Virginia State for a year, Atlanta Uni- 
versity for two, and Fisk for three. It 
is amusing to note that the still mori- 
bund Southern Conference ruled Wig- 
gins ineligible not for his long years 
of football, but for a violation of the 
rule forbidding amateurs to play pro- 
fessional baseball in the summer. 


NOXVILLE COLLEGE also il- 

lustrates the need of nation-wide 
standards. Of its last year’s squad, 
Well and James Smith were stars at 
St. Paul in the C. I. A. A. Each man 
went to Knoxville and played without 
regard to the one-year migratory rule. 
The interpretation given in the South- 
ern Conference is that the matter de- 
mands no attention inasmuch as St. 
Paul belongs to another conference. 
Year before last Knoxville enlisted one 
of the Giles brothers who had played 
at Knoxville, St. Paul, and Knoxville 
in successive years. Richard Moore, 
formerly at Georgia Normal, has been 
in college in excess of four years. 
Wells has had four years of football. 
What Knoxville needs is a different 
point of view regarding the application 
of the migratory rule and the four-year 
rule. At present the college is enforc- 
ing these against players who come 
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within the narrow bounds of her own 
conference, but against no other. 


Claflin College enrolled Carlton 
Barber, a sophomore, from Livingstone 
College without troubling for his col- 
lege transcript. The South Carolina 
State College at Orangeburg had at 
least eleven men on its squad who have 
played football at other colleges. That 
school favors no limitations on the num- 
ber of years of football competition. 
The one-year migratory rule was not 
observed in any of these cases of trans- 
fer from other colleges. Some of the 
players on this squad have seen action 
around Orangeburg for as many as 
eight years. 

West Virginia State College owes al- 
legiance to no conference. Most of its 
games, however, have been with eastern 
colleges. Last year’s squad included 
two former C. I. A. A. players, Spark- 
man, from North Carolina, A. and T. 
College, and Oscar Moore from St. 
Paul. Neither player observed the mi- 
gratory rule, and in the case of Moore, 
a college student at St: Paul, the di- 
rector of athletics declares that he did 
not know the man had ever played foot- 
ball. Moore enrolled as a freshman in 
the department of physical education at 
West Virginia. He was second year in 
the junior college when he left St. Paul. 
At Kentucky State at least five of the 
team have been playing college football 
for periods ranging from five to eight 
years. 


USKEGEE, like Hampton, de- 

pends on the city high schools where 
coaching and athletic facilities are bet- 
ter, for her football material. The 
Tuskegee varsity squad of twenty-one 
lists only eight students who even come 
from the state of Alabama. The team 
lost to Wilberforce this year, but was 
to be commended for the passing of the 
longtime stars of previous years, some 
of whom had played at Tuskegee seven 
years. 

Hampton Institute reports a squad of 
twenty, only eight of whom come from 
the state of Virginia, and all these from 
Hampton Institute Academy. One 
player transferred from Alabama State 
College. It appears from the records 
that the one-year migratory rule was 
observed in his case. Hampton is con- 
sidered a pioneer in football standards. 


ILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 

is acclaimed national champion by 
virtue of an unbroken string of vic- 
tories over strong rivals. The success 
of the team is less a tribute to the skill 
of the coaches than to the experience of 
the players. On the team were Fowler, 
for two years a star at Virginia 
Seminary, and for three years at 
Wilberforce ; Rittig, an old Bishop star ; 
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Russell of Samuel Houston ; Kilgore, of 
Fisk ; and “Ike” Robinson, of Tuskegee. 
Wilberforce has consistently remained 
out of all conferences. 


This sort of thing is common to at 
least two other members of _ the 
C. I. A. A. and to several members of 
the Southern conference. The recom- 
mendation to be made here is that the 
Southwestern, the Southern, and the 
C. I. A. A. meet jointly to propose a set 
of standards for all the colored colleges 
whether or not they belong to the vari- 
ous conferences. Once more it is sug- 
gested that the conference of deans and 
registrars consider the matter at their 
meetings, inasmuch as this is about the 
only nation-wide body representing the 
colored colleges. 


HIS brings us to the power of the 

associations to enforce the rules. 
The charge that would naturally be 
made is that the strong colleges would 
find it easy to enforce the rules against 
the weaker members, but the story 
would never be told the other way 
around. In the C. I. A. A. this year, an 
excellent test case was offered in the 
case of Lincoln University (Pennsyl- 
vania), which played an ineligible player 
(under C. I. A. A. rules) against 
Howard in the annual Thanksgiving 
game held between those institutions. 
The player, LaMar, had already been 
ruled out of C. I. A. A. competition, 
having played four years. For this 
offense, the C. I. A. A. forfeited the 
game to Howard. At the same time 
indefinite suspension was invoked 
against Lincoln for violating a rule pre- 
venting the playing of games with pro- 
fessional, or semi-professional basket- 
ball teams. The association in a similar 
test several years ago, forced Howard 
to reform its athletic policy. 


HE Southern Conference has never 
in late years been able to marshal 
sufficient opinion to discipline its mem- 
bers. Nothing has been done to clear 
the case of Morris Brown, alleged to 
have taken several players from Mor- 
gan, or in the case of Clark University, 
which engaged the services of Coach 
Aikens after the latter’s venture at Fisk 
University in taikng all of his former 
Atlanta University squad to play at the 
Nashville school. Some of the same 
stars were said to have been playing 
under the Clark colors last year. The 
Southern suspended Tennessee State 
from the Conference, but could do 
nothing to Fisk for enrolling Tennessee 
State players without regard to the 
eligibility rule. 
The Southwestern, frankly, is out of 
the writer’s field of contact. The con- 
ference is held in good repute. 


HE South-Atlantic conference ap- 

pears very weak. In the first place, 
there is the problem of the high schools 
which form a large part of the enroll- 
ment of the colleges which are members 
of the body. The main business of the 
association in recent years seems to have 
been centered about the selection of 
officials, many of whom have been under 
fire recently, and the awarding of the 
annual championship. The schools in 
this group, except State College at 
Orangeburg, are hampered by poor 
finances. 

The Gulfcoast is dominated by one or 
two coaches. Its classic piece of legis- 
lation was that rule which stated that 
an ineligible player became eligible if 
the protesting school did not discover 
the error inside of seven days. 

It is worth noting that some of the 
colleges declare themselves in favor of 
the stringent three-year rule. They are: 
Howard, Hampton, Allen, Florida A, 
and M., Bishop, and Knoxville. The 
vast majority declares in favor of the 
one-year migratory rule, but most of 
them have refused to enforce it against 
any except colleges belonging to their 
own association. Little has been done 
about proselyting. There is too little 
money involved, some colleges say, to 
make an offer attractive to a high school 
star. Nevertheless, the large colleges 
by means of basketball tournaments are 
able to attract many athletes who might 
otherwise drift to smaller schools. It 
is recommended that such tournaments 
follow the present trend and come under 
the head of high school organizations. 
This is already done in North Carolina. 


HE three-year rule renders fresh- 

men ineligible. It makes it expen- 
sive for a college to proselyte high 
school stars who must be nursed along 
during the freshman year to make them 
ready for the varsity. In the large col- 
leges and universities of the country, the 
attention given to these freshmen 
athletes destroys the spirit of the regula- 
tion. In order to hold the interest of 
these neophyte’ gridiron heroes, 
schedules are arranged which pit fresh- 
men teams against freshmen teams, and 
against strong preparatory schools. ‘The 
result is that the rule operates to double 
the expenses of football. 


The three-year rule could eventually 
lead to similar practices among the 
stronger colored schools. An inkling of 
what can happen may be taken from the 
situation at Hampton. Hampton ar- 
ranged a separate schedule for its high 
school men no longer eligible for college 
competition. In at least-one of these 
games, to ward off defeat, men were 
put into the game who had already 
played four years of college football in 
the C. I. A. A. 


(Will you please turn to page 139) 
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EINSTEIN’S ADVICE 


BROOKLYN daily paper read 
Einstein’s “Message to Negroes” 
in THE Crisis, and said: 

“Their racial progress has been 
wonderful, but the complex of inferi- 
ority dies very slowly, and the prej- 
udices of Caucasism have equal 
longevity. ‘Blessed are the meek, for 
they inherit the earth,’ is probably the 
best method for our Negro minority.” 

What extraordinary advice! Under 
the circumstances, we would think that 
continued meekness on the part of the 
Negro would be just about the worst 
possible attitude, not only for Negroes 
themselves, but for its effect on their 
white neighbors. 


AGAIN HOWARD 


E trust that none of the friends 

of Negro education will be dis- 
concerted at the smoke-screen now 
being industriously spread over the 
situation at Howard University. De- 
spite widespread and anonymous accu- 
sations printed in the Negro and white 
press, neither the ability nor integrity 
of the president of Howard University 
is at all in question. The real question 
is the conduct of the office of the sec- 
retary-treasurer and the plans of the 
Washington Real Estate Trust. Despite 
three years’ effort, Dr. Mordecai John- 
son has not been able to get a modern 
budget system established at Howard 
University. His every effort in this 
line has been balked and sabotaged, 
and it is as true today as it was when 
he came to the presidency, that, the 
trustees do not know and do not at- 
tempt to find out just what the income 
of Howard University is, and exactly 
how it is spent. 
_No president, with his hands thus 
tied, can succeed. When, in addition 
to that, the white real estate interests 
of Washington, together with their col- 
ored tools, attempt to force the execu- 
tive to buy factory sites and apartment 
houses out of funds appropriated by 
the General Education Board for other 
areas, the situation becomes a crying 
shame and calls for reform. It js nat- 
ural, then, that the rats in the hulk of 
this great vessel should scamper to 
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cover and endeavor to make the public 
believe that the trouble at Howard 
centers in the question of a young 
engineer’s appointment or some petty 
official’s dismissal. The real center is 
the question as to whether the secre- 
tary-treasurer can be forced to install 
a modern budget system or to let some- 
one else install it who has the will and 
ability ; and the further question, as to 
the purging out of the present Board 
of Trustees certain white elements 
whom the highest officials of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia know to be untrust- 
worthy and dishonest. 


A PLATFORM FOR RADICALS 


ERE is a platform which does not 
involve murder or revolution, but 
which we recommend to the most rad- 
ical of our friends, as a step toward 
the millennium. Consider it: 
1. Absolute publicity of private in- 
come and its sources. 
2. Registration of all workers with 
the sort of work they do. 


3. Absolute publicity of property 
ownership, not only for real estate but 
for stocks, bonds, notes and all forms 
of legal ownership. 

4. No tax-exempt property of any 
sort, no matter who owns it, and pub- 
licity of all taxes paid. 

Will this bring us the millennium? 
Oh no! But it will give us a basis of 
fact upon which we may argue, and 
that is exactly what we lack today. 


FLORENCE KELLEY 


HE Negro race has lost a friend 

in the death of Florence Kelley. 
She was one of the few white social 
workers of America who saw that the 
Negro problem was not an extraneous 
thing, but an integral part of the whole 
human tangle, to the unraveling of 
which she gave her life. Being human 
and American, she did not see this 
inner connection at first, but she faced 
the situation of the Negro fairly and 
she learned. As a member of the Board 
of Directors of the N. A. A. C. P., 
she came regularly to meetings; she 
listened to reports and discussions ; and 


she asked questions. Always, she asked 
questions: pointed, penetrating, devas- 
tating questions, and to these questions 
she wanted answers and was herself 
more than willing to help furnish ans- 
wers by work and inquiry and thought. 
It was she who pointed out President 
Hoover’s strange omission in putting no 
colored man on the First Conference 
on Education; it was she who resented 
efforts at national aid to education, de- 
signed to cover up discrimination in the 
South; she worked hard on our com- 
mittees; she spoke on our platforms; 
she signed our appeals. Save Jane 
Addams, there is not another social 
worker in the United States who has 
had either her insight or her daring, so 
far as the American Negro is con- 
cerned. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


HE persistent discrimination against 

American Negroes in Federal em- 
ploy continues and is announced 
openly. Dr. Howard B. Kennedy of 
Kansas City, Mo., applied for appoint- 
ment in the Bureau of the Public 
Health Service connected with the 
United States Treasury Department. 
C. C. Pearce, Assistant Surgeon-Gen- 
eral answered him March 31: 

“Reference is made to your letter of 
March 26th, in which you make inquiry 
in regard to an appointment in the Pub- 
lic Health Service. You also ask if 
Negro physicians are admitted to the 
Service. 

“In reply, you are informed that, at 
the present time, there is only one 
Negro physician employed by the Serv- 
ice. He is engaged on a special type of 
work, and has been told that his serv- 
ices will not be needed after June 30, 
1931. There is no vacancy in the 
Service at the present time that can be 
offered to a Negro physician.” 

Note not only the .act of discrimina- 
tion, which is probably true to some 
extent with other groups, races and 
nationalities, but observe that in the 
case of the Negro alone have the offi- 
cials the affrontery and brazen impu- 
dence to state their illegal action openly 
and in writing. 
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COURTS AND JAILS 


T is to the disgrace of the American 
Negro, and particularly of his relig- 
ious and philanthropic organizations, 
that they continually and systematically 
neglect Negroes who have been ar- 
rested, or who are accused of crime, 
or who have been convicted and incar- 
cerated. 


One can easily realize the reason for 
this: ever since Emancipation and even 
before, accused and taunted with being 
criminals, the emancipated and rising 
Negro has tried desperately to disasso- 
ciate himself from his own criminal 
class. He has been all too eager to 
class criminals as outcasts, and to con- 
demn every Negro who has the misfor- 
tune to be arrested or accused. He 
has joined with the bloodhounds in 
anathematizing every Negro in jail, and 
has called High Heaven to witness that 
he has absolutely no sympathy and no 
known connection with any black man 
who has committed crime. 


All this, of course, is arrant non- 
sense; is a combination of ignorance 
and pharisaism which ought to put 
twelve million people to shame. There 
is absolutely no scientific proof, statis- 
tical, social or physical, to show that 
the American Negro is any more crim- 
inal than other elements in the Amer- 
ican nation, if indeed as criminal. 
Moreover, even if he were, what is 
crime but disease, social or physical ? 
In addition to this, every Negro knows 
that a frightful proportion of Negroes 
accused of crime are absolutely inno- 
cent. Nothing in the world is easier in 
the United States than to accuse a black 
man of crime. In the South, if any 
crime is committed, the first cry of the 
mob is, “Find the Negro!” And while 
they are finding him, the white criminal 
comfortably escapes. Nothing is easier, 
South and North, than for a white man 
to black his face, saddle a felony upon 
the Negro, and then go wash his body 
and his soul. Today, if a Negro is 
accused, whether he is innocent or 
guilty, he not only is almost certain of 
conviction, but of getting the limit of 
the law. What else is the meaning of 
the extraordinary fact that throughout 
the United States the number of Ne- 
groes hanged, sentenced for life, or for 
ten, twenty or forty years, is an amaz- 
ingly large proportion of the total 
number ? 

Meantime, what are we doing about 
it? Here and there, in a few spectacu- 
lar cases, we are defending persons, 
where race discrimination is apparent, 
and where the poor devil of a victim 
manages to get into the newspaper. 
But in most cases, the whole black 
world is dumb and acquiescent; they 
will not even visit the detention houses 
where the accused, innocent and guilty, 
are herded like cattle. They make few 
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systematic attempts to reform the juv- 
enile delinquent who may be guilty of 
nothing more than energy and mischief. 
Only in sporadic cases do we visit the 
jails and hear the tales of the damned. 

For a race which boasts its Chris- 
tianity, and for a Church which squan- 
ders its money upon carpets, organs, 
stained glass, bricks and stone, this 
attitude toward Negro crime is the most 
damning accusation yet made. 


WILL YOU RECOMMEND ME? 


] GET into the most embarrassing dif- 
ficulties when asked to recommend 
people. A person writes, for instance, 
“T am an excellent reciter. I am reading 
in New York. Will you make the 
speech of introduction to the audience?” 
No, I won’t. I do not know you. I 
only know what you say. It may be the 
absolute truth; then again it may not. 

“T want a scholarship to study medi- 
cine. Will you recommend me?’ How 
can I? I know that you are a good 
painter. I have seen your paintings? 
But whether you'll make a physician or 
not, I have not the slightest idea. I 
have never met you personally. 

“I know your friend Smith very well. 
Will you recommend me to Jones?” 
No, I cannot. Ask Smith to recom- 
mend you. He is the one who knows 
you. “But I can get Smith to recom- 
mend me to you.” Very well. In that 
case I am perfectly willing to say that 
Smith has recommended you, but I can 
not say that I can recommend you be- 
cause I do not know you. 


“T was one of your students at Wil- 
berforce University and I am applying 
for a fellowship. May I have your 
recommendation?” But, Good Lord! 
I taught at Wilberforce over thirty 
years ago. You were an undeveloped 
youth, and as I remember, a very prom- 
ising one. But how do I know how you 
have fulfilled that promise? What has 
happened to you and your soul in thirty 
years? I have not the slightest idea. 


These are some of the situations. I 
want to be kind to the struggling young, 
to the ambitious black, to the needy hu- 
man being; but I cannot lie about the 
facts. I cannot be-dishonest to friends 
who trust me, or even to enemies. Once 
upon a time I was hiring a number of 
clerks to conduct an investigation in an 
institution. A kindly minister whom I 
knew sent, with urgent recommenda- 
tions, a young woman. I hired her im- 
mediately on the strength of his word. 
Then I found out to my horror that in 
this very institution she had been in 
such serious trouble that she had been 
asked to leave. How far she was to 
blame I do not know. But certainly I 
had no right to force her presence upon 
the institution ; and all the time my cleri- 
cal friend knew the facts of the matter. 


Why did he recommend her? He 


wanted to be kind to her. In truth he 
was kind neither to her, to me, nor to 
the institution. 

Here is a clerk who has worked for 
me but is not satisfactory. On being 
dismissed, she asks for a recommenda- 
tion. I am not called upon to tell all, 
but certainly I must not mistake any- 
thing. She is faithful; she tries hard; 
she is honest. That I can truly say, 
But I must not add: She is a satisfac- 
tory worker, when she is not. 

This matter of recommending people 
ought to be taken seriously. It ought to 
be a service of good will but also of 
truth. Otherwise, recommendations 
mean nothing,—and that is exactly what 
they do mean to most people now. 


SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND 


HOSE Conservatives and Liberals, 

the world over, who are sneering at 
the difficulaies of the British Labor 
Government, would do well to remem- 
ber that the apparent failure of peaceful 
and gradual evolution toward Socialism 
in England is a sad blow to every re- 
form movement of the modern world. 
Gradually but very clearly, those who 
want a better world are dividing them- 
selves into two sections: those who say 
the world might be better, but it is 
pretty good as it is, and we propose to 
keep what we have, lest we get worse. 
Then those, on the other hand, who 
say that the organization of the modern 
world is so thoroughly and intrinsically 
rotten that nothing but a clean scrapping 
of present institutions can even begin 
the work of betterment. Between these 
two extremes are those whom most of 
us have hitherto called sane, who say 
that civilization has gone far enough 
in the world, so that in the future it 
can progress gradually and certainly, 
without war, cataclysm or revolution, 
and yet heal its wounds, reform its 
errors, and achieve justice for the mass 
of men. 

This has long been the vision of the 
moderate Socialists of England and 
America. It was without doubt the pro- 
gram of MacDonald and Henderson, of 
Clynes and Thomas. Their progress was 
not reassuring. They were unwilling to 
stake their all on certain fundamental 
reforms and acts, and stand pat. They 
were seeking a still unfound way to cure 
unemployment, the emancipation of Asia 
and Africa, the adjustment of work and 
wages. The fact that they had no ma- 
jority in Parliament tremendously hin- 
dered them. But are their present tac- 
tics calculated to secure them a sufficient 
majority? At any rate, their failure is 
a failure, not simply for England, it is 
a failure for liberal, peaceful reform 
throughout the world. 
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ALONG THE COLOR LINE 


EUROPE 


@ The musicians of the French Re- 
publican Guard pride themselves on be- 
ing able to play, at a moment’s notice, 
the national anthem of any visiting 
ruler. They were nonplused when the 
Crown Prince of Abyssinia arrived, but 
Pierre DuPont, chief of the band and 
the Ethiopian Legation, unearthed 
“Salute to the King,” and the Guard 
played it, prancing on their handsome 
horses. 


@In Basil Mathews’, “The Clash of 
Colour,” 16th edition, there is a quota- 
tion of what Julius Caesar said about 
the inhabitants of the British Isles of 
his day: 

The inhabitants of the interior do not sow 
corn, but live on milk and flesh, and clothe 
themselves in skins. All of them dye their 
bodies with the juice of a plant, which stains 
them blue, and makes them look very terrible 
in battle. They wear their hair long... . 
Sets of ten or twelve have wives in common 
between them, and when children are born 
they are considered to belong to the one who 
first married the mother. . Those who 
are ill of any serious disease and those who 
engage in war or other dangerous occupations 
either offer up human beings as sacrifices, or 
make vows to offer up themselves. They 
think that their gods cannot be appeased ex- 
cept by offering up life for life. They have 
public sacrifices of this kind. 


AMERICA 


@, Hampton Institute is planning its 
Sixth Annual European Tour. The 
regular tour of twenty-eight days to 
England and France costs $389. Ex- 
tension tours to Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland and Belgium may be arranged. 
The main group will start June 29, and 
return July 26. 

@ Meetings in memory of Julius Rosen- 
wald have been held in various colored 
Y. M. C. A. buildings throughout the 
United States. In New York, a large 
meeting was addressed by W. R. Valen- 
tine, Principal of the Bordentown 
Training School, and Mr. Graham R. 
Taylor of the Commonwealth Fund at 
Tuskegee Institute, an especially im- 
pressive service was held, and an ad- 
dress made by Dr. R. R. Moton. 
@,Rose McClendon will head the cast 
of “Black Souls,” a drama by Annie 
Nathan Meyers; which is scheduled to 
open on March 28 at the Proyincetown 
Playhouse, New York. 

_A Negro poet, the emancipated, 
European-trained daughter of a South- 
ern white politician, a Negro educator, 
whose school depends on philanthropy, 
are living characters affecting the 
dramatic life of the latter’s wife. 
Threatened exposés against a back- 
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ground of ‘intolerance, make the story 
an intense human drama. 

The management is in the hands of 

Eleanor Fitzgerald, with James Light 
as director. 
@, Alexander Portnoff, a  Russian- 
American sculptor, has recently made a 
bust of John Dewey and is finishing one 
of W. E. B. Du Bois. A recent critic 
says: 

“To a free, vigorous feeling for 
structural form, he adds the impress of 
specific observation. Diverse in inspira- 
tion, and manysided in technical expres- 
sion, this art is in no degree the product 
of a narrow specialization.” 

@, Miss Mabel Brooks, the artist, has 
painted a triptych in the medieval style, 
which has attracted much _ notice. 


Giovanni Papini, the Italian critic, 
writes : 

“After having seen and admired your 
beautiful triptych, 1 am glad to confirm 
in writing my impressions. With your 
Madonna and Angels, you show to have 
made yourself, by patient ability, master 
of the most difficult technical tradition 
of the old Tuscan master, and know 
how to express, with a sincere and 
spontaneous feeling, although in tradi- 
tional form, that piety which reveals 
itself in beauty. 

“Many wishes for a successful ar- 
tistic career.” 

@,At Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, a set of lectures on Negro Edu- 
cation and Race Relations are planned 
during the months of February, March 


Triptych by Mabel Brooks 
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and April. The speakers are: Robert 
R. Moton, Ira D. Reid, F. B. Washing- 
ton, Leo M. Favrot, Louis I. Dublin, 
Mordecai W. Johnson, Ambrose 
Caliver, W. E. B. Du Bois, Walter 
White and W. C. Jackson. The sub- 
jects include: “The Negro in the 
South,” “The Negro in the North,” 
“The Negro Child,” “Schools for Negro 
Children,” “Health Conditions,” “Fed- 
eral Grants for Education,” “Services 
of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion to Negro Schools,” “Education and 
the Changing Social Order,” . “Eco- 
nomic Depression” and “Racial Adjust- 
ment.” 


THE EAST 


@ Mercy Hospital and School for 
Nurses at Philadelphia has celebrated 
the 25th Anniversary of its founding. 


@, The Methodist Book Concern of New 
York will soon publish a “History of 
the English Hymn” by Benjamin 
Brawley of Howard University. 

@At Princeton, New Jersey colored 
and white people joined to celebrate the 
twentieth anniversary of the opening of 
the colored Y. M.C. A. Dr. Channing 
H. Tobias was the speaker. 


@ Florence Cole Talbert has been sing- 
ing in the East, and recently, with Carl 
Diton at the piano, gave a recital at 
Roerich Hall in New York City. 


@ Lincoln and Douglass celebrations 
have been widely held by colored people 
throughout the country. In the East, at 
Newark and Morristown, New Jersey, 
the Editor of THe Crisis was the 
speaker. 


@ Some time ago, Norman R. Bechtel, 
a white insurance accountant, active in 
the Menonite Church of Pennsylvania, 
was found dead of stab wounds. Im- 
mediately a colored friend of his was 
arrested and held long enough for the 
real murderer to escape. Now it is ad- 
mitted that there is no evidence against 
the colored man. 


@ The Reverend John Haynes Holmes 
has celebrated the 25th Anniversary of 
his ministry at the Community Church 
of New York. He was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1879 of Boston people; edu- 
cated in the public schools of Massa- 
chusetts and at Harvard, and began his 


ministry in Dorchester. He succeeded 
Minot J. Savage at the Church of the 
Messiah in New York in 1907, but in 
1919, he organized his own independ- 
ent Community Church. To his church, 
people of every race are welcome, which 
makes it a very exceptional Christian 
church. 


@ We spoke last month of the lectures 
of Professor Daniel J. McCarthy, pro- 
fessor of Medical Jurisprudence in the 
medical school of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Here is another speci- 
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men of his wisdom, delivered to a class 
of white and colored students: 

“The nearest thing to 100% mascu- 
linity is the Negro. Because of his 
strong bodily development, his weak 
mental development, his lack of aesthe- 
tic impulses, lack of love of beauty, 
culture and civilization, he more closely 
approaches 100% masculinity. The 
more cultured man and races are weaker 
in this respect. The more cultured the 
race the nearer the approach to the 
feminine side. Jack Dempsey is the 
type of white man closest to the Negro.” 


@, Messrs. Lorenzo Harris and A. A. 
Mossell published last year a booklet 
on “Asbury Park and its Colored 
Citizens” with illustrations. Asbury 
Park has a colored educational system 
which covers the elementary and gram- 
mar grades. There is a Supervising 
Principal, seventeen teachers and a 
nurse. There are five Negro police 
officers, an inspector and foreman in the 
Sanitary Department; and 101 colored 
employees of the city are paid annually 
$145,587. There are a number of beau- 
tiful homes, and in spite of the segrega- 
tion and discrimination in various walks 
of life, the colored people of Asbury 
Park are satisfied to be able to earn a 
living. We are passing no judgment 
upon this argument, but we recognize 
its cogency. 


@In Pittsburgh at the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Plant an unassuming man 
sits at an imposing desk. The quiet 
man with the keen eyes is Louis Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who for more than 
forty-seven years has been a dependable 
presence in Westinghouse employ. 


A New Yorker, who came many 
years ago to the middle west, he remem- 
bers much of the interesting history of 
the growth of Pittsburgh and the West- 
inghouse Plant, the personal regard of 
whose supervisors he has long held. 
The Information Desk is entirely under 
the care of Louis Alexander Hamilton. 

Mrs. Hamilton, a Wilberforce grad- 
uate, was for twenty years in the em- 
ploy of the County Juvenile Court. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton are active 
in all interests of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People and the Urban League to which 
organizations they generously con- 
tribute. They have long been vital parts 
of Pittsburgh’s progress, and socially 
active and alert for many years. They 
stand for all that is staunchest in Pitts- 
burgh. 


THE BORDER STATES 


@Dr. M. O. Dumas, a physician of 
great ability and fine public spirit, is 
dead at Washington. He was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees at Howard 
University, and occupied other posi- 
tions of importance. 


@, John B. Atwell, of Delaware County, 
Pa., is dead at the age of nearly a hun- 
dred years. He was born on an Ameri- 
can ship, bound home from Australia. 
He took part in the Mexican War, and 
then came to Pennsylvania, where he 
worked as a railway section hand. He 
was well-known for his knowledge of 
local history, and was the subject of 
many newspaper articles. He leaves a 
daughter, two granddaughters, and a 
number of grandchildren, 


THE SOUTH EAST 


@ A symposium on the higher education 
of Negroes is being held at Johnson C. 
Smith University, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. This is part of the celebra- 
tion of the 25th anniversary of Presi- 
dent Henry L. McCrorey’s service, and 
of the 65th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the institution. 


@ The North Carolina Life Insurance 
Company, in its annual statement for 
1931, reports $715,724 in real estate, 
$1,045,216 in first mortgages, loans; 
other admitted assets bring the total to 
$3,907,319. It has a surplus over its 
legal reserve and claims, amounting to 
$154,327. 

@, The Seventh Annual Public Welfare 
Institute was held in March at St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, under the 
direction of the State Division of Negro 
Welfare. The Governor and Chief 
Justice were present. Laurence A. 
Oxley is director. Classes were held 
daily on methods of social uplift, and 
the meeting took place in the new $75,- 
000 library on the campus. 
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THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


@, The Minnesota Symphony Orchestra 
recently gave a recital at Tuskegee In- 
stitute, with Hazel Harrison as soloist. 


@ Dr. Carver of Tuskegee is proposing 
cotton as a material for road-building 
blocks. The Governor of Alabama is 
said to be much interested. 


@ The Montgomery, Alabama Chapter 
of the American Order of the Black 
Shirts held a meeting in February. 
They are fighting Negroes and Commu- 
nists, along the lines of the Ku Klux 
Klan. 


@,M. Christopher Carmichael, who has 
been publishing a magazine of poetry 
called “The Black Bard,” has had to 
give up his venture after considerable 
success. The magazine was published 
at Snow Hill, Alabama. 


@The seventh annual meeting of the 
National Association of Collegiate 
Deans and Registrars in Negro Schools 
was held in March at Alcorn College, 
Alcorn, Miss. The state superintend- 
ent of education, Dr. L. M. Favrot, 
and Dean W. T. B. Williams of Tus- 
kegee, were among the _ speakers. 
Seventy-five Negro colleges were repre- 
sented. 


@Brown S. Smith, one of the original 
members of the Niagara Movement, 
and a well-known lawyer in Minnesota, 
is dead. He was born in Arkansas; 
educated in Illinois and at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and practised law for 
seventeen years in Kansas City. He 
then removed to Minnesota, where he 
practised for twenty-five years. He 
was a courageous, honest, and self- 
sacrificing man. He was the first pres- 
ident of the local branch of the N. A. 
mt. P. 


THE MIDDLE WEST 


@Miss Valeria Davis was graduated 
from the North Division High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin and elected to 
the National Honor Society. She 
graduated Magna Cum Laude and stood 
fourth in the class, although the only 
colored student. There were 153 
graduates. 


@In the Direct Relief headquarters in 
Minneapolis, Paul Turner, a colored 
member of the Committee, is doing un- 
usually efficient work at the head office 
as chairman of the committee on ac- 
tivities. There has been some friction 
from the outside, but the committee has 
stood loyally by Mr. Turner. ‘ 


@The Columbia Building and. Loan 
Association, a colored organization of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, reports for 1931 
mortgage loans of $71,250. It has paid- 
up stock of $40,000. C. F. Turney is 


president of this successful co-operative 
effort. 
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Hotels—Organizations 





When in New York 
make the 


HOTEL DUMAS 


Your stopping place 


205 W. 135th Street 
At Seventh Avenue 


Just across the street 
from Everywhere 
— 
Telephones 
BRADHURST 2- 1131 
AUDUBON 3 —- 4343 
— 


Price Lowest 
Service Unsurpassed 


There are other 
Hotels, but none 
Better than 


The HOTEL 
DUMAS 


F. C. FANE, prop. 











HOTEL GRAMPION 
The Finest Hotel in Harlem 


Every Room With Private 
Bath and Telephone 


TEL.: { 6900 
UN iversity { 4—6901 
182 ST. NICHOLAS AVENUE | 6902 





Wherever you are 


THE Y. M. C. A. 
is your CLUB, your HOME, your FRIEND 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Center Avenue Branch, Center Ave. at 
Francis St. With dormitory 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Carlton Avenue Branch, 405 Carlton 
Avenue. With dormitory 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


Dryades Street Branch, 2220 Dryades St. 


Your Best Hotel in Indianapolis 
PARK VIEW HOTEL 


Dining Room in Connection 


Reasonable Rates 


538 W. New York St. Phone: RI 0377 
EUGENE ARMSTRONG, Manager 
Member C.T.S. Service 











Make 
HOTEL MARIETTE 


Your Stopping Place 


When In 
New York! 


170 West 121st St. 


Corner Seventh Ave. 
Service Unsurpassed! 
Prices Reasonable! 


Telephone: UN iversity—4—9747 


HOTEL MARIETTE 
E. C. REID, Manager 





New York's Finest Residential 


HOTEL APARTMENTS 


Catering to the Best People 


PARK LINCOLN 
321 Edgecombe Ave. 


Offers Housekeeping Apartments in Suites of 
1-2-3-4 Rooms and Bath 


Frigidaires, 2 Elevators and Incinerators 


FURNISHED 


(Weekly Rentals) 


UNFURNISHED 
(On Lease) 
An ideal home for student or teacher 
“MODERATE RENTALS” 
Telephone BRadhurst 2-3610 















WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Twelfth Street Branch, 1816 12th St. 
With dormitory 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Water Street Branch 


NORFOLE, VIRGINIA 
Hunton Branch, 1618 Church Se. 


















CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
3763 Wabash Avenue, With dormitory 
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Anna Mae Vaz 


@, From December 7, 1931 to December 
7, 1932, the Colored Second Baptist 
Church of Columbus, Ohio gave away 
4,345 meals at an expense of $3815, 
not including materials donated. 


@In the recent election in Cleveland, 
the Republican candidate, Morgan, re- 
ceived 94,927 votes, while the young 
Democratic candidate, Miller, received 
102,552. It is said that the election of 
Miller was due to the Negro wards 
where he received 7,319 votes, at least 
5,000 of which were cast by colored 
people. It was acknowledged that these 
Negroes held the balance of power. 


@, Edward B. Jourdain, who was elected 
councilman in Evanston, IIl., last April, 
was finally declared to have been ille- 
gally elected through no fault of his 
own. A special election was held this 
month, when Mr. Jourdain was a can- 
didate again. He is supported by the 
professors of Northwestern University 
and all good citizens in general. The 
Second Ward, where he is a candidate, 
has long been a boss-ridden nest of 
graft. 


THE FAR WEST 


@, Major George W. Ford has the 
unique distinction of being the only 
member of the race to serve as Super- 
intendent of National Cemeteries. He 
enlisted as trumpeter in the Tenth U. S. 
Cavalry at the organization of the regi- 
ment in 1867, served through all the 
non-commissioned grades, and was hon- 
orably discharged with the rank of 
Regimental Quartermaster Sergeant. 
In 1878, he was appointed Superin- 
tendent of the National Cemetery at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., where he remained 
until he was transferred to Beaufort, 
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South Carolina. After sixteen years, 
in 1894, he was transferred to Fort 
Scott, Kansas, latter to Port Hudson, 
Louisiana, and was finally stationed 
at Camp Butler National Cemetery, 
Springfield, Illinois, where he remained 
until his retirement in August, 1930. 
At the outbreak of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, Mr. Ford obtained a leave of 
absence from his duties for one year’ to 
accept the commission as major in the 
23rd Kansas Voluteers. , In this ca- 
pacity, he served with the regiment in 
Cuba from July, 1898 to April, 1899. 
Major Ford has been active in the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, having served as 
president of the Springfield, Illinois, 
branch. Major and Mrs. Ford are the 
parents of eight children, six of whom 
are living. Since his retirement, they 
reside in Springfield, Illinois. Although 
84 years of age, he is still alert in all 
matters of community and _ national 
interest. 


@Anna Mae Vaz of Berkeley, Calif., 
was an honor student of the Junior 
High School, and entered the Senior 
High School at the age of 13 last 
semester. 


AFRICA 


(In French West Africa, there were 
in 1931, 45,170 native pupils attending 
355 government schools, and 7,669 in 
66 private schools. In addition to this, 
974 pupils were in eight higher primary 
schools, and 710 in the professional 
apprentice academies. To these must 
be added 460 students in the two sec- 
ondary schools at Dakar and St. Louis. 


W.H. Fouse 


Principal Dunbar High School, 
Lexington, Ky. 


ARTISTS’ DIRECTORY 


Your community can benefit spirit- 


ually, educationally and financi- 
ally by presenting Negro artists 


to its citizens. 


LANGSTON HUGHES (Poet and Lecturer). 
Reading his own poems, now booking for his 
first tour of California and the West. Schools, 
Lodges, Churches, Clubs. For terms and 
dates write: Artists’ Directory, The Crisis, 
69 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THE FRIENDS OF LIBERIA. Hear the 
truth about Liberia. Distinguish facts and 
fancies. We are now booking a nation-wide 
tour for the summer months. We also pro- 
vide qualified speakers on the Republic’s 
problems for debate or lecture on short notice. 
For terms apply to Post Office Box 351, 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania. 


MAURICE HUNTER (Pantomime). Unique, 
impressive, original characterizations, includ- 
ing dramatizations of folk songs. Silent 
drama recitals that give vivid portrayals of 
unusual characters. Programs are done to 
musical accompaniment. Now booking for 
winter season. Address: 215 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 


JOHN K. JOHNSON (Reader and Humor- 
ist). Programs are entertaining and varied, 
descriptive of all forms of Negro life as well 
as dialect. Masterly interpretations of Dun- 
bar’s works. Summer engagements arranged 
at reasonable rates. Address: 537 Grove St., 
Sewickley, Pa. 


SONOMA C. TALLEY 
teacher of piano, voice and theory). Recitals 
arranged. For summer studio rates. Address: 
79 St. Nicholas Place, New York City. (Tele- 
phone, BRadhurst 2-6027.) ‘ 


(Concert pianist; 


WESLEY I. HOWARD. Concert Violinist. 
For terms and dates address Box 200, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 


LUVENA WALLACE DETHRIDGE (Con- 
cert soprano). Open dates for recitals. Address: 
Richmond, Indiana. (Telephone 2424.) 


HELEN HAGAN (Concert pianist). Bachelor 
of Music, Yale University and graduate from the 
Scola Cantorum, France. Has returned to the 
concert stage. Recital schedule in ap 
Park Square Building, Morristown, N. J. 


ORRIN C. SUTHERN (Concert organist). 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, Cleveland. Col- 
league of the American Guild of Organists. 
Address: 10214 Adams Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Telephone Henderson 8302.) 


JOSEPH H. DOUGLASS, (Violinist). Rendi- 
tions of own compositions on scenes at a Georgia 
Camp Meeting. Now ason 1931-32. 
Address: 1806 1ith St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


FLORENCE COLE-TALBERT, 
Operatic Arias. 
Engagement schedule write: 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


(Soprano). 
Full recital programs. For 
591 Mississippi 


MINNiE BROWN (Soprano; teacher of voice). 
Recitals arranged. 165 est 136th Street, New 
York City. (Telephone AUdubon 3-8128.) 


EUGENE L. HENRY—(Writer of Songs and 
Music Publisher.) Ultra-modern concert ar- 
rangements of popular music. Q.R.S. player 
piano rolls, 75c; Sheet Music, 30c. Main 
office: 1587 Broadway, New York City. 


(Listing at $1 per month) 
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“In Sierra Leone, British West Africa, 


a singing competition for the gover- 
nor’s cup was held in December. It 
was won by the Girls’ Vocational 
School, which is in charge of Mrs. 
Adelaide Casely-Hayford. 


@In an extraordinary case, the Chief 
Justice of Kenya has just sentenced 
sixty natives to death and ten others, 
under sixteen, to be imprisoned at 
pleasure. The prisoners were charged 
with killing a native woman who was 
supposed to be a witch. Education in 
Kenya seems to be progressing ! 


@In the Kwange District of the Bel- 
gian Congo, martial law, due to con- 
tinued revolts, has been partially mod- 
ified. 


(Five thousand Basutoes escorted the 
embalmed body of their dead chief 
from his kraal to the railroad depot. 
The body was taken for burial to the 
chiefs’ burial place at Thaba. 


THE WEST INDIES 


@From the Panama Canal Zone comes 
a report of Christmas among the colored 
folk for 1931: 


The Children’s Annual Treat took place on 
December 22, at which time 1,200 children 
to whom our committee had previously distri- 
buted tickets were served. Each received a 
little package containing peanuts, candy, cook- 
ies, apples and an ice cream cone as they 
passed out to go away. 


There were distributed over 300 toys com- 
ing from the Christian Endeavor friends of 
the Zion Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, 
while the Berean also sent us a quota for 
the first time. These toys were so distributed 
among the packages, that no child knew he 
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E. W. WAINWRIGHT & SON 
UNDERTAKERS, INC. 


FUNERAL HOME 
162 West 136th St., New York City 


COMPLETE FUNERALS $150 


Phone: Edg-4.1086 


EMPIRE City SAVINGS BANK 


231 West 125th St. 
New York 


Member of: 


Savings Banks Ass’n of the 
State of New York 


National Ass’n of 
Mutual Savings Banks 


American Bankers Ass’n 


Savings Banks in the State of New York 
are created for the purpose of encouraging 
thrift and the habit of saving. 


All the Earnings belong to and are held 
for the benefit of the DEPOSITORS. 


The Trustees give their SERVICES 
GRATUITOUSLY, and are not allowed to 
borrow directly or indirectly, any of the 
money deposited. 


VISIT 
EUROPE 
THIS SUMMER 

Join this delightful Tour Party 


that will sail on the famous 
“Paris” on June 29th. 


SEE 


ENGLAND, HOLLAND, BEL- 
GIUM, GERMANY, SWITZER- 
LAND and FRANCE 


This tour will be an excellent vacation 
and a splendid opportunity to see the 
Old World. See London and the Shake- 
speare Country, Amsterdam and Brus 
sels, enjoy the wonderful River Rhine 
Trip, relax in Lucerne or climb Mt. 
Pilatus, dance and visit the night clubs 
of Paris. 


All expenses from New York back 
to New York for only $395 


For folder and further information 
address 


Paul R. Kuhlman, 


Tour Director, 
20 E. Main Street, 
LOUDONVILLE, OHIO 


YOUNG MEN! 


When in Chicago stay at the Y.M.C.A. Com- 
fortable rooms, cafeteria, gymnasium, natato- 
rium. Employment Bureau for members. 


For further information address 


Y. M. C. A. 


3763 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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Jessie Fauset, “THE 
BERRY TREE.” (Stokes). 


ESSIE FAUSET’S third novel rep- 

resents an advance in her work. 
The delicate characterization and spirit- 
ual development of the figures which 
she paints shows the same insight as in 
“There Is Confusion” and “Plum Bun.” 
But in “The Chinaberry Tree,” the plot 
is stronger and the climax more fasci- 
nating and enthralling. This novel will 
bring criticism similar to that of the 
others. People will not recognize the 
environment, and, therefore, they will 
assume that it is artificial and manu- 
factured. America can conceive the 
surroundings of Harlem or of a slave 
plantation of the Old South; but it can 
not yet bring itself to learn of prim 
colored society in Philadelphia or in 
New York, outside the cabarets, or in 
a littlke New Jersey town where “The 
Chinaberry Tree” grew in the yard of 
Laurentine. Then, too, the variety of 
sex experience among colored folk is 
supposed to be strictly limited to frank 
prostitution or careless promiscuity. It 
is, therefore, not at all according to 
Hoyle that an inter-racial sexual lapse 
should fasten itself upon a little colored 
community like a pall and be worked 
out only in generations. Or that sexual 
looseness within the race, should liter- 
ally blast a household. 


CHIN A- 


All these things are woven into Miss 
Fauset’s tale, and the meaning is, not 
that she is creating a world, but rather 
painting one which exists, and yet is 
little known. If Jessie Fauset will per- 
sist in this kind of work, the world 
will in time come to realize that here 
is a new painting of humanity in un- 
usual surroundings, yet quite as truth- 
ful a portrayal as anything that has 
been written about colored folk in 
America. 


Victor Daly, “NOT ONLY WAR.” 
Christopher. 


VT DALY, who took part in 
the World War, has written a 
novelette in racy and interesting style, 
which one may read in an hour and 
enjoy. It paints the reaction of the 
World War on colored folk and white, 
and ends in tragedy. 


Walter H. Maszyck, “GEORGE 
WASHINGTON AND THE 
NEGRO.” Associated Publishers. 


R. MAZYCK’S book is most 
timely and extremely interesting. 


| THE BROWSING READER 


| 
gene 


The pageant, published in another part 
of the magazine, is based very largely 
upon his facts, although there are some 
omissions in his book, like the incident 
of the Haitians at Savannah, which 
should have been there. Anyone who 
wishes an authentic and carefully com- 
piled statement of the relation of 
George Washington to the Negro race 
should purchase this book. 





“ADVENTUROUS AMER I- 
CANS,” edited by Devere Allen, with 
etchings by Bernard Sanders. Farrar 
and Rinehart. 


sh HESE are stories, sharp, brittle 

stories, about a new sort of 
American. They are not men and 
women who have achieved fame by re- 
flecting the sympathies of the masses, 


but rather by facing scorn, derision, and - 


the lashes of the press for an ideal.” 
Among the persons treated are Oswald 
Garrison Villard, Oliver Wendel 
Holmes, Norman Thomas, John Dewey, 
Scott Nearing, Grace Abbott, and the 
Editor of THe Crisis. 


. A. ROGERS has put out a little 
pamphlet which is a forerunner of 
a larger dictionary of biography of the 
world’s greatest men of African 
descent. This pamphlet of seventy- 
eight pages gives a few biographies and 
forecasts the others. It costs $1, and 
the more that Mr. Rogers can sell, the 
quicker the larger work will appear. 
W. E. B. D. 


N excellent bibliography on the 
education of the Negro has been 
issued by the United States Office of 
Education, and compiled by Ambrose 
Caliver. It differs from most bibli- 
ographies in showing that the compiler 
has read and digested everything that 
he has set down, and his notes give an 
excellent, short outline of each book 
and article. Even magazines and 
pamphlets have been read and digested. 
A beautiful little booklet of poetns by 
Langston Hughes has been privately 
printed and issued by the Troutbeck 
Press at Amenia. Mr. Hughes’ book- 
let of six dramatic recitations, like that 
recently published in THE Crisis, has 
been issued by The Golden Stair Press. 
Africa, The Journal of the Interna- 
tional Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures, announces in the January, 
1932 number funds for research from 
the Rockefeller foundation. It is pro- 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us 


You will want to read 


Countee 
Cullen’s 


new novel 


OnE Way 
To HEAVEN 


Countee Cullen's position 
as one of America’s fore- 
most Negro writers is 
further enhanced by this 
witty novel of Harlem 
high life. “An excellent 
and highly readable book 
which should not be 
missed, Mr. Cullen’s pic- 
ture of intellectual Harlem 
is interesting . . . his 
thumbnail sketches are all 
amusing and brilliant.”— 
New York Times. 
$2.00 


at all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS New York 





Spend Your Vacation 
I 


EUROPE 


Sixth Annual European Tour 
of the 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
Sailing June 29 on the “Paris” 

A unique travel-opportunity 
. . . twenty-eight days, with a 
delightful motor tour through 
the lovely English Countryside 


and a week in France. 


$389 


Extension Tours to Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland and Belgium 


Special Study Courses offered in 
connection with the Tour, with Col- 
lege Credits Available 


Travel Management of 
THOS. COOK & SON 
WAGONS—LITS INC. 
For full information, write 
A. OGDEN PORTER 


512 West 122nd St., 
New York City 
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sed to study the contact of African 
life with modern industry and com- 
merce, with government, with education, 
with religion, and to note the effects of 
land tenure, labor, family and _ social 
organization, Fellowships are going to 
be offered. It is an excellent program. 
The only difficulty is that the persons 
at the head of this Institute simply can 
not be made to conceive of any scientific 
help from African sources or of an 
African as a human being, in any sense, 
except as a thing to be studied. 


W. E. B. D. 


We Are Alaskans. Mary Lee Davis. 
W. A. Wilde, Boston. $3.50. 

Mary Lee Davis has lived in Alaska 
for many years and is as loyal to her 
adopted land as any native daughter. 
Strong is her insistence that both col- 
ored and white residents are all Alas- 
kans with an equal stake in the coun- 
try, with equal claim for the right to 
live and prosper and with equal pride 
in its progress. From long and happy 
association she is able to give an insight 
into the character of the native Alaskan, 
particularly of the women. There is 
the high-class Thlingit woman, Kah- 
tlydt, the child of a white father, whom 
he was planning to send to his Scotch 
relatives to be educated. But the tra- 
ditions of the mother’s tribe were all 
those of mother rule and mother in- 
heritance and she felt they were her 
children first. She fled with them far 
off and put herself under the protection 
of a friendly chief of another tribe, 
who finally adopted the little girl, and 
Kah-tlvdt came in touch with decent 
white people and grew up understand- 
ing two cultures and thus became an 
interpreter between the two races. 

Alice Henry. 
FOOTBALL IN NEGRO 
COLLEGES 
(Continued from page 130) 

HE four-year rule if enforced, 

would greatly improve campus 
morale in many localities. The presence 
of over-age athletes of doubtful schol- 
astic ability in the student body is a 
disciplinary problem. Hardly had the 
facts on Lincoln and its unethical team 
been collected, when it was known that 
three of these stars had withdrawn from 
school at the end of the football season 
and were applying for admittance at 
other places to play next year. This 
is the migrant athlete in his best form. 
The one-year migratory rule would end 
the careers of these room-and-board 
athletes. Four years of competition 
with definite scholastic advance (a rule 
recently put into the Southern’ and 
C. I. A. A. by-laws) would clear up the 
rest. 
7. HE football problems of the colored 

colleges are problems of administra- 
(Will you please turn to page 141) 
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Sell a book a day. Keep hunger 
away. “Adam vs. Ape-Man and 
Ethiopia,” showing the cradle of 
mankind in Africa, the story of 
creation, biblical and __ scientific, 
from the electron in the atom and 
amoeba, up to man. Africans once 
ruling the world, a city with a 
hundred gates, a General with a 
thousand, thousand men and _ the ; 
most colossal and imposing architecture in temples and pyramids 
the world has ever known. The facts you won't get in college cur- 
riculums. Inspiring, instructive.. Excellent testimonials from Pro- 
fessor Spingarn, Pres. of the N. A. A. C. P., Dr. William Jay J 
Schieffelin, W. E. B. DuBois, and others. Agents wanted everywhere. 


PRICE $2.00 
Address E. A. JOHNSON, 17 WEST 132D STREET 


New York City for copy of book or terms to agents 


Have You Read? 
Zeke 


by Mary White Ovington 


The Chinaberry Tree 


by Jessie Fauset 


Brown Ameriea 


x 


by Edwin R. Embree 


For the price of any one of these new books, you can receive 
the book and one-half year’s subscription to THE CRISIS 
f ‘pp / 

ree. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM 


THE CRISIS, 69 5th Ave. N. Y. C. 


OFFER 


Enclosed is $2.50 for 
Name of book 


and in addition please send Tue Crists for 6 months 


Address 





THESE BOOKS | 


Merit Your Attention 


THE NEGRO MOTHER 
and other dramatic recitations | 
by Langston Hughes 


BLACK SOULS 


WITH 
ROSE MeCLENDON 
A Play by Annie Nathan Meyer 
OPENS MARCH 30 
PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE 
133 Macdougal St., New York 


An arresting drama about a colored educator 
in the South 








Dark Youth, Broke, The Big-Timer, and other in- 
spiring, humorous, and dramatic poems suitable for 
reading aloud. With decorations by Prentiss 
Taylor. 


THE GOLDEN STAIR PRESS 
23 Bank Street, N. Y. C. Price 25c. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 
By Elizabeth Keckley 
A book that tells of 30 years as a slave and four 
years in the White House with Lincoln. 
Price $3.00 
STANSIL AND LEE, Pub. 
269 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Vote! Vote!! Vote!!! 


Cclored Americans, Prepare NOW to Register 
and Vote in the Coming Elections. You Owe 
It to Yourself, Those Dear to You—and Your 
Country. Keep Abreast with Political Affairs. 


Subscribe to 


THE POST JOURNAL 
P. 0. Box 2022 
WINSTON SALEM, N. C. 
26 Issues $1.00 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us 139 
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“The economic cycle begins not with Production but with Consumption, with the person who . 


buying Things and Services. 


—W. E. B. DU BOIS 


“From this point of view, it is clear that Negroes of the United States have tremendous economic 


power.” —W. E. B. DU BOIS. 


CONTRACTORS ' 


GRENIER W. TURNER 
for Electrical Work 
2192 7th Avenue 

Agent for G. E. refrigerators 
UNiversity 4-1020 


M. E. WILLIAMS 
Licensed Electrical Contractor 
Estimates cheerfully given—radios sold 
133 West 145th Street BRadhurst 2-8314 





GROCERS 


145TH STREET FOOD MARKET 
A C.M.A. Store 
Groceries—Meats—Fruits—Vegetables 


We deliver 
264 W. 145th St. BRad. 2-0623 








HARLEM MODEL GROCERY 
Fancy fruits and vegetables 
Phone orders promptly delivered 
2480 Seventh Avenue BRad. 2-5480 


HABERDASHERS 


THE T. & W. MEN’S SHOP 
is now open at 
2292 Seventh Avenue 
Near 135th Street 
Highgrade hats a specialty 





HOTELS 





When in New York City stop at 
THE WOODSIDE HOTEL 
2424 Seventh Avenue 


or 
THE MARIETTE HOTEL 
170 West 12\ist Street 





THE PRESS HOUSE 
23 West 135th Street 
Oldest Hotel in the North 
Rooms by day or week 








LAUNDRIES 


BELSTRAT LAUNDRY CO., Inc. 
51 West 130th Street 
Largest Negro-owned industry in Harlem 
et and finished work 
BRadhurst 2-4282 





THE J. T. HAILSTALK 
232 West 135th Street 
General Towel Supplies 

Coats, Aprons & Hoovers 

EDgecombe 4-5916 





JESSIE’S HAND LAUNDRY 
e call for and deliver 
301 West 128th Street 
Bet. 8th Ave. and St. Nicholas 
MOnument 2-5352 





MUSIC TEACHERS 


HARVEY BAKER 
Teacher of Music 
Vocal and Instrumental 
695 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y. C 
Phone: BRadhurst 2-8133 


HUNT PRINTING COMPANY 


Printers to Particular People 


34 W. 136th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Tillinghast 5-9695 





MORTICIANS 
H. ADOLPH HOWELL FUNERAL CHURCH, 


ne. 
The only dedicated Funeral Church in Harlem 
Automobiles for hire for all occasions 
2332 Seventh Avenue 
George E. West, Pres. 
Harold H. Hedgeman, Licensed, Mgr. 
AUdubon 3-9239 











Estate of 
JAMES VEAL 
Funeral Directors and Embalmers 
2492 Seventh Avenue 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
BRadhurst 2-9674 








_RESTAURANTS 


THE LITTLE GRAY SHOPS 
266 West 145th Street 
2251 7th Avenue 
2456 7th Avenue 
Allie N. Jones, Pres. Samuel M. Faide, Sec'y 
John D. Thomas, Treas. 


THE CARMAY 
“The Host of Harlem” 
Luncheonette and Dining Room 
2194 Seventh Avenue 
Near 130th Street 
UNiversity 4-9431 








CO-OPERATION f 
WILL WIN e 


IGGER 
ETTER 
USINESS 


to create 
more and 
better jobs 


Harlem Business Men’s Club 
Colored Merchants Association 
Harlem Housewives’ League 


FINE ART NEGRO DOLLS 


Light and Dark Brown. The finest and most 
beautiful on the market. 25c to $10.00 sellers. 
Beautiful picture calendars of colored peoples 
1oc to $5 per 100. Dealers and agents send 
for samples. 


ART NOVELTY CO., DEPT. A 
2403 Seventh Ave. New York City 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advegtisers and to us 





RESTAURANTS—Cont’d 


ELLERBE’S TEA ROOM 
Now under management 
Alberta Ellerbe 
Southern Cooking 11 A. M. to I! P. M. 
205 West 130th Street 





Meals served from 
9 A. M. to 11:30 P. M. 
THE _SILVER SPOON 
Henry T. Poindexter, Prop. 
Home Cooking a Specialty 
2357 Seventh Avenue 


ICE CREAM 
32 delicious bricks 
Packed and delivered $1.50 
HICKS 


59 W. 135th Street 
Tillinghast 5-2746 HArlem 7-2805 


"WATCH MAKERS and JEWELERS 


P. L. HUFFSTEAD 
Watchmaker and Jeweler 
2456 Seventh Ave. (near 143rd St.) 
Phone: BRadhurst 2-7868 


Fine repairing done 














REAL ESTATE 

Cc. D. KING 
Real Estate—Insurance—Mortgages 
Property Management 


143 West 138th Street 
BRadhurst 2-3517 


EDWARD J. WILLIS 
Real Estate—Insurance 
736 St. Nicholas Avenue 
BRadhurst 2-4673 
Let your money grow with New York City 


DEBENTURE SECURITIES CORPORATION 
Real Estate Brokers and Operators—Leasing 
—Property Management—lInvestment Under- 
writers—Stocks—Bonds—Mortgages 
200 West 135th St., N. Y. C. 
BRad. 2-8199 J. A. Burnett, Gen, Mgr. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


If it’s photographs see us 
CAMPBELL’S STUDIO 
2313 7th Avenue—Upstairs 
At 135th Street 
EDgecombe 4-3812 


H. STEWART—Photographer 
2144 Fifth Avenue : 
Distinctive photographs—reasonable prices 
Daily, 9 A. M. to 7 P. M.—Sat. to I! P. M. 
Sundays and Holidays, 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
Tillinghast 5-1632 


THE VERNON PHOTO STUDIO 
Holley & King 
Photos in your home no extra charge 
212 West 131st Street AUdubon 3-6068 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS 
At downtown office rates 
Robert L. Roach 
108 West 144th Street 
EDgecombe 4-9841 


NEW YORK ACADEMY OF BUSINESS 
R. W. Justice, Director 
447 Lenox Avenue 
All Civil Service preparation 
Tillinghast 5-2287 
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KEEP UP YOUR APPEARANCE! 
TRY THE 
QUALITY BEAUTY SALON 
WHERE QUALITY PREVAILS 


REDUCED PRICES! NO WAITING! 


2311 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. C. 
PHONE: BRad-2-9046 
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FOOTBALL IN NEGRO 
COLLEGES 


(Continued from page 139) 


tion, and not wholly problems of un- 
scrupulous coaches. Coaches reflect the 
administration. 

AC. I. A. A. official writes: “The 
trouble with the C. I. A. A. is that some 
of the persons in the administrative 
positions feel that it is their duty to 
legislate for the particular school rather 
than for the association as a whole. 
This is unfortunate, and we are trying 
to build up an attitude of C. I. A. A. 
interest, rather than institutional inter- 
est.’ Recently West Virginia State Col- 
lege, Wilberforce University, Kentucky 
State College, and Louisville Municipal 
College have organized the Mid-West- 
ern Athletic Association with the 4-year 
players’ rule and the l-year migratory 
rule. 


O produce necessary reform in 

athletic matters in the colored col- 
leges, there ought to be (1) a confer- 
ence of the colleges to agree on common 
standards regardless of the associations 
to which the colleges hold allegiance ; 
(2) an annual checking up on the col- 
leges which violate these codes in order 
to produce winning teams; (3) a pro- 
gram of physical education rather than 
a program of football, which after all 
means nothing so far as physical educa- 
tion is concerned, to the students; (4) 
a firing of petty coaches, and a castiga- 
tion of dishonest officials; (5) the co- 
ordination of the existing athletic con- 
ferences and the strengthening of these 
by the presence at their meetings of other 
school officials besides the coaches; (6) 
sectional conferences which will include 
the membership of a school even though 
the school is unable to play in a partic- 


ular season because of financial 
difficulties. 


T is not possible to “rate” all of the 

colleges in the country; but on gen- 
eral reputation, a random list of fifteen 
large colleges can be taken. And heart- 
to-heart talks with various coaches and 
football official among the colored col- 
leges will sustain us in this. 


BAD: 


Lincoln (Pennsylvania), Wilberforce, 
South Carolina State, Allen University, 
Claflin, Morris Brown University 


MEDIUM; IN NEED OF 
FURTHER REFORM::. 


Fisk, West Virginia State, Knoxville, 
Kentucky State 
GOOD: 


Howard, Hampton, Morehouse, Wiley, 
Tuskegee 
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BEAUTY? 


No, we cannot all be beautiful 
but we can be neat and attrac- 
tive. Let Mrs. Lyons show you 
how. 









F your Hair is Dry and Wiry or if you are 
I bnbered with get i ext, Bandra r, _—_ 
ing Scalp or any Hair Trouble, We want you to 
re. a 4 of EAST INDIA. HAIR GROWER. 
The Remedy contains medical properties that 
go to the roots of the Hair, stimulate the 
skin, helping nature do its work. Leaves the 
hair soft and silky. Perfumed with a balm of 
a thousand flowers. The best known remedy 
for Heavy and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. 
Also restores Gray Hair to its Natural Color. 
Can be used with Hot Iron. 











| ae 
PRICE SENT BY MAIL, 6c. 
10c. Extra for Postage 





AGENTS OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower, 1 Temple Oil, 1 Sbham- 
. 1 Pressing Oll, 1 Face Cream and 
Dir tien for Selling. $2.00, 250 Extra 
for Postage. 


S. D. LYONS 


316 N. Central, Dept. B. 
OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. 





LEARN TO DRIVE 
THE JACKSON WAY 


Scientific Instructions That 
Get Results. 


Individual Instructions. 


Permits Secured Students. 


JACKSON 
AUTO SCHOOL 
2460 Seventh Ave., Room 42 


(at 143rd St.) 
Telephone Edgecombe 4-6658 
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Phone Bradhurst 2-0347 


292 Livonia Avenue 





Phone Edgecombe 9049 Beautiful Chapel Free 


RODNEY DADE & BROS. 


Efficient and Reliable Service 


2244 Seventh Avenue New York City 
(Corner of 132nd St.) 


Prices to suit all 
Our references—anyone of the many we have served 





1904 Experience is the best Teacher 1932 
Turner Undertaking and Embalming Co. 


Main Office 107 West 136th Street 
New York City 

Open all hours 

Brownsville Branch 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
one Glenmore 4-8703 
Rev. William B. Carter, Mgr. 


KERR’S KILL-A-KOUGH 


for mild or severe coughs (due to colds) 
and bronchial irritations. 


35c delivers a bottle anywhere in the 
United States. 
Money refunded if not satisfied with results. 
Address: Dr. Kerr, 723 George St., 
Baltimore, Md. 














FUNERAL SUPPLIES 


for 
Discriminating Morticians 


A WIDE variety of wood and 


{&% metal caskets is in’ stock at all 
times. 


GPECIAL orders receive immediate 
and skillful attention. 


provers delivery by factory truck 
is available in New York City, 
Washington and other centers. 


A COMPLETE selection of Sup- 
plies, Robes, Fluids, etc., always 
available. 


HE World’s Largest Colored 
Funeral Supply House—over 
17,000 square feet of floor space— 


invites your patronage and promises 
every consideration. 


Write for Catalogue 


W. A. TOOKS 


Funeral Supplies 


1041-45 S. Colorado St. 
1707 Washington Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1980 Park Ave., cor. 133 St. 
New York City 
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SCHOOL OF DESIGNING AND DRESSMAKING, Established 1887 
Pattern Making, French Draping, Grading, Cut- Apex College 


ting, Fitting and Tailoring, All Branches of Men’s Artists’ Directcry 
Tailoring. Pupils given finest of training. MME. p B hc Art Novelty Company 
LA BEAUD’S STUDIO, 208 W. 122nd St. Tele- Cy) Atlanta School of Social 
phone Monument 2-4177. Leo A. Dobbins, President Atlanta University 


ea . — Bishop College 
ENLARGED PHOTOS We enlarge any photo for $7.95 66 39 Braithwaite Business 

and give a 26 piece set of silver ware free. Diplomas Fuel Par Excellence Brick Junior College 
framed—$2. 1, Lee Thomas, Box 402, Augusta, Ga. Burrell Memorial Hospital 





Maceo A. Thomas, Sales Manager Cheyney Training School 
NICE ROOM WITH RELIABLE’ FAMILY. ° Classified Advertising 
Convenient to all car and bus lines. Single 138th Street & Madison Avenue, Ccok, Thomas & Son 
er double, permanent or transient, board if de- : Cooper School 
sired. Tel. University 4-6062, New York, N. Y. Harlem River Se Fie 
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oe Pee ee : 5 Dobbins Coal Company 
WANTED MANUSCRIPT WORK—TYPEWRIT- . cuipestaindanan tana ts -H ‘a & A. 
ING AND SHORTHAND—EVENINGS. W. D. . Jumas Hote 
c/o The Crisis, 69 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. It Pays to Advertise Shoiaiasite “Miasilonnad:- the 
Empire City Savings 
Fisk University 
Flamingo (Restaurant) 
Florida N. & C. Institute 
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3 : Lincoln University 
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Maxey, Charles L. (Correspondence School)... 
Meharry Medical College 


DENT ang S bee 
Inpere™ 7) App py! 


Morticians, New York 
Murrays ee Products 
GET VALUABLE PRIZES Park Lincoln 
Park Siacde. Hotel 
’ ‘ se ‘ *ark Vi > 
Here's your great opportunity to join our big a bey Hotel 
family of prospe 5 ente VY. ~ aed Poro College .. : 
me prosperous Agents. You can make SAVE Prof. Krause School cf 
more money as our agent than you. can with any Provincetown Playhouse 
other line. Just send me your name and address HERE 
and I'll tell you how you can have a permanent, Rust College 
amt . . » a» us ollege 
profitable business of your own. Hundreds of Murrays Superior Pressing Oil Sh Universi 
folks just like yourself make big money doing The only pressing oil with Cocoa- Shaw University .. oe ee 
his easy . : aut Oil bese. Does not burn ends Southern Aid Society of Virginia 
this easy, pleasant work, and the same opportu- “ eee , , Inside Fr Cover 
Pia of hair. Acts as tonic to scalp and nside ront 
nity is open to you. 


keeps hair beautiful. Price St. Augustine’s College 
EASY WORK — BIG PROFITS . : St. Mary’s School 
Murrays Superior Complexion aaa a eo ; 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY a Stansil & Lee (Publisher) 
~ ~ e . . re _O ve 
As General Sales Manager of this big company Deevenss bhdsbeeds: Sad coe as ; aa 
distributing MURRAYS SUPERIOR TOILET skin. Scaye.on sapeth .and-even: ag —— 
-REPARAT oo . aa ‘ Fiv hades: Creole Olive, Be 7 — : ‘ 
PREPARATIONS direct from manufacturer to en Geomete “ares Tooks, W. A. (Funeral Supplies) 
ae I — men and women everywhere to take Rocket and Diets. Oiker Turner Undertaking & Embalming Co 
orders for our goods in their territory. Our U : , , : se i , 
: . : : nderwriters’ Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
products are in big demand everywhere and as Murrays Superior Perfume Winetute TT Uniwecsity 
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don t care if you have never sold a thing in eee $1.75. 75 Wah De Abonnie Teachers’ 
your life. If you have a job now, try my plan in s F Wainwright & Son, Inc 
your SPARE TIME, You will be amazed to learn SPECIAL $1.00 Washington Business 
how easy it is to be your own boss, work when INTRODUCTORY PRICE 1 


Quality Beauty Salon 


Watson Music Studio 
you please right from your own home and enjoy Whittaker Memorial Hospital 
a fine income. 


GET STARTED NOW! 


Don't wait another day! Just mail the 
handy coupon and I'll send you my prov- 
en plan that will start you in business for 
yourself and make you independent and 
prosperous. You can’t lose! Take advan- 
tage of this great money making opportu- 
nity now. Be sure to mail the coupon today! 


Young Men’s Christian ASsociations 
Sem me fee cS em OU Me em me ES PT i Ge i ES ROUEN s hock aca s.osccem 


MAIL THIS COUPON Y. W. C. A. Vocational Trade School 


: | The FLAMINGO 


Murrays Superior Products Co., 

3610 Cottage Grove Ave., Dept. C., Chicago 
A place to eat that’s neat. Always 
spreads sunshine to its patrons. 


om 
[_] I want to know how I can make big money as your asso- 
ciate in my territory. Please send me full information, 
Why not join them and dine the 
chic way. 


without cost or obligation, 


(_] Enclosed please find $1.00 in currency, postal or express 
Money Order for one Murrays Superior Pressing Oil, one 

Near 138th St., N. Y. C. 
AU. 3-9561 


Murrays Superior Perfume and one Murrays Superior Com- 
plexion Powder at Special Introductory Price. 


Shade of 
Powder 


SUPERIOR PRODUCTS CO. 
3610 Cottage Grove Ave., Dept. C., Chicago 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us 
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SHALL THE CRISIS 


STOP PUBLICATION? 


The depression is intensifying the odds against the Negro in America. The Negro 











needs a voice, a champion and a defender more than ever. 

For 20 years THE CRISIS Magazine has been the voice of the Negro. A grave emer- 
gency now confronts it. 

If those who are able will help in this emergency THE CRISIS can and will be saved. 
But funds are needed at once and they are desperately needed. This is no mere routine 
appeal for funds. It is a solemn warning that if the friends of THE CRISIS and of the cause 
of full and untrammelled citizenship for the Negro in America do not now rally their forces, 
THE CRISIS will have to go under and the cause of the Negro suffer a crushing blow. We 


ask you to consider carefully before you permit this to happen. 


At the bottom of this page is a blank. Tear it off. Pin whatever you can to it and 
send it to us at once. If you can send a dollar bill or a five dollar bill or a ten dollar bill or 
a check for a substantial amount, please do so. Any gift will be welcome. Every cent you 


send will be publicly acknowledged in the pages of THE CRISIS. 


+*4HIAE DIC IAlab+- 


It Rests With You to Decide the Fate of The Crisis 





If you feel that this magazine is doing good work, and that 
it should be supported, act at once. If only a small part of 
THE CRISIS readers will help, the magazine can be saved. 


+481 COIG PR IB+ 


Tear here, pin your gift to the slip and mail at once 


EMERGENCY AID 
HE CRISIS, 69 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
lo help you carry on in this critical time I enclose $.............ceeeeeee- 
Name 


\ddress 





AN OPEN LETTER 


» American Citizens: 

“Doles” for shipwrecked banks and foundering industries, but no relief for starving 
Americans! 

Our country drifts steadily toward economic chaos with no adequate program for our 
industrial, social or political progress and without firmness, wisdom or leadership in foreign 
affairs. 

Neither of the old parties has in sight a candidate for the Presidency who is else than a 

truckling or compromising or weak politici ian, bending to every political breeze. 


Isn’t It Time for Freemen to Act? 

The hour has come for a new political alignment. The idealism of American democ- 
racy must be restored and government returned to the mass of the citizens. There is need 
for a great Progressive Party with independent and capable leadership, committed to exer- 
cise far greater social planning and control and to abolish all special privileges. We need 
your cooperation. Write today for a copy of the 


Four Year Presidential Plan 1932-36 


a genuine program for social, economic and political reorganization prepared by over one 
hundred economists and experts. 


THE LEAGUE FOR INDEPENDENT POLITICAL ACTION 


brnnls -> aS kins S- 


Treasurer 


Arse be 


Chairman, Executive Committee 


NEED YOUR SUPPORT 


Dr. Joun Dewey, Chairman 

League for Independent Political Action 

52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City 

The Leaque for Independent : ae tn ae ‘ ; : f 
ere +i ependc I will distribute copies of the Four Year Presidential 

é Plan to be purchased at five cents a copy, $0.50 per fifteen, $1.00 per 

the creation of a united third forty, $2.00 per sat 


Political Action is committed to 


party based upon the principle of [ hereby enroll as a member of the L. I. P. A. and enclose $ 
increased social planning and dues for current year. 

control. Thousands of members MEMBERSHIP DUES 

are organized in local and state \ctive 5 Subscribing 

lranchestiietuitely. worbuin tor Student J Contributing .........10.00 

this new party. . A atieelie con- Larger subscriptions from those who can afford them will make 
vention will be held this Spring possible greater service. 


to determine 1932 action. Name 


\ddress 











